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What  They  Are  Saying: 

This  isn't  just  an  outbreak  of  chicken  pox  in  New 
York  City.  This  is  an  epidemic  throughout  the 
country.  ” 

Kristin  Cole  Brown  of  Child  Find,  an  organization 
that  helps  parents  locate  their  missing  children. 
(Page  7:2) 


When  is  a chief  not  a chief? 


IACP  head 

Leo  C.  Callahan,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
has  retired  as  police  chief  in  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Fla.,  ending  a six-month  long  con- 
flict with  the  Fort  Lauderdale  city 
manager. 

Callahan,  a 27-year  veteran  of  the 
department,  had  been  chief  since  1973. 
His  conflict  with  City  Manager  Connie 
Hoffman  apparently  began  after 
Callahan  took  a three-month  leave  of 
absence  from  the  department  last  fall  to 
wage  an  unsuccessful  campaign  for 
lieutenant  governor. 

In  Callahan  s absence,  Ronald 
Cochran,  then  deputy  chief,  was  named 
acting  chief,  According  to  one  high- 
ranking  member  of  the  department, 
Hoffman  found  she  preferred  Cochran  to 
Callahan. 

"It  was  a matter  of  style  more  than  any 
one  incident,"  the  official  said.  "Callahan 
was  a politically  forceful  and  powerful 
person  and  it  was  difficult  for  the  city 
manager  to  have  total  control." 

When  Callahan  returned  to  his  post 
after  the  November  election,  Hoffman 
reportedly  asked  him  to  resign.  Callahan 
refused,  and  the  relationship  between  the 


Callahan  quits  his  chief’s  job 


chief  and  the  city  manager  grew  hostile. 

On  April  5,  Callahan  announced  that  he 
would  retire  at  the  end  of  the  month.  He 
told  IACP  leaders  that  he  did  so  because 
the  conflict  with  Hoffman  was  "divisive 
and  damaging  to  the  fine  work  and  out- 
standing officers  of  the  department." 

Hoffman  appointed  Cochran,  who  had 
been  transferred  to  special  services  after 
Callahan's  return,  as  Callahan's  replace- 
ment. She  said  Cochran's  "philosophy  of 
policing  is  compatible  with  what  the  city 
commissioners  and  l want.  He  believes  in 
a police  department  that  is  actively  in- 
volved in  the  community  — not  one  that 
is  aloof.” 

Cochran  said  his  first  priority  as  chief 
will  be  to  close  the  department's 
$8. 5-million  budget  deficit,  a move  that 
probably  will  mean  the  elimination  of 
some  units.  One  department  official  told 
Law  Enforcement  News  that  the  city 
manager  had  not  been  able  to  force 
Callahan  to  close  the  deficit  because  of 
his  strong  political  base. 

After  his  appointment  was  announced, 
Cochran  said  he  will  stay  in  touch  with 
patrol  officers  by  routinely  going  on 
patrol  and  by  including  them  in  the 
decision-making  process.  He  also  said  he 


will  work  to  improve  the  department's 
visibility. 

"I'd  like  to  see  officers  getting  out  of 
the  damn  patrol  cars  every  so  often  and 
talking  to  people."  he  told  the  Miami 
Herald.  “I'd  like  to  see  them  involved  in 
civic  organizations." 

Callahan,  who  will  remain  president  of 
the  police  chiefs'  association,  said  he  will 
use  his  time  now  for  IACP  projects. 
(IACP  rules  require  only  that  the  presi- 
dent be  a chief  when  sworn  in.) 

"Twenty-seven  years  is  a longtime," 
he  said.  "There  are  a lot  of  things  I want 
to  accomplish  this  year  (for  IACP].  I'll 
have  more  time  for  that  now." 

After  Callahan's  resignation,  he  also 
faced  allegations  that  he  had  allowed  a 
profit-making  company  called  Interna- 
tional Law  Enforcement  Systems  Inc.  to 
use  a police  department  post  box  and 
that  he  had  been  named  a director  of  the 

company. 

The  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun  Sentinel  said 
Sgt.  Gordon  Schofield,  of  the  depart- 
ment's crime  prevention  unit,  had  placed 
Callahan's  name  on  the  corporate  papers 
when  setting  up  the  company,  but 
Callahan  claimed  it  was  done  without  his 
knowledge. 


Fori  Lauderdale  News  & Sun  Sentinel 

Leo  Callahan  calls  it  a career 


Brzeczek,  in  parting  shot,  tells  of 
Chicago  crime-reporting  shortfall 

Two  days  before  he  stepped  down  as  television  reporter  accused  police  of 
Chicago's  Police  Superintendent,  deliberately  "killing''  crime  reports, 
Richard  Brzeczek  released  the  results  of  showed  that  only  18  percent  of  the  nearly 
an  internal  audit  that  showed  that  nearly  2,400  cases  studied  were  clearly  unfound- 
4 1 percent  of  the  crimes  classified  as  un-  ed  and  that  42  percent  were  questionable 
founded  by  Chicago  police  should  not  Among  theft  cases  studied.  51  6 per 
have  been  dismissed.  cent  of  those  classified  as  unfounded 

The  report  said  the  practice  of  dismiss-  should  not  have  been,  the  report  said, 
ing  large  numbers  of  serious  criminal  Chicago  officials  said  the  number  of  in- 
cases has  gone  on  for  years,  and  that  at  appropriate  classifications  indicates  that 
times  detectives  have  falsified  informa-  serious  crime  rose  much  more  than  the  6 
tion  in  police  reports  to  justify  the  percent  reported  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
classification  of  unfounded.  Investigation.  O'Grady  ordered  detec- 

"There  were,  in  fact,  problems  in  the  in-  tives  to  review  all  of  the  cases  dismissed 
tegnty  of  our  reporting  system,"  as  unfounded  last  year  to  see  if  any 
Brzeczek  said  at  the  press  conference  at  should  be  reopened, 
whiph  he  released  the  audit  findings.  But  Brzeczek  s release  of  the  audit  capped 
he  denied  that  the  crimes  were  declared  six  months  of  controversy  surrounding 
unfounded  as  part  of  an  organized  effort  him  and  the  police  department, 
to  keep  the  crime  rate  down.  Last  December,  WBBM-TV  reported 

Acting  Police  Superintendent  James  that  Chicago  police  killed  nearly  half  of 
E.  O'Grady,  who  had  served  as  first  the  reports  of  rape  it  receives  and  nearly  a 
deputy  superintendent  under  Brzeczek  third  of  the  robbery  and  burglary 
after  having  been  fired  from  the  reports.  The  station  charged  that  detec- 
superintendent's  job  by  former  Mayor  tives  falsified  reports  and  violated  FBI 
Jane  Byrne,  said  he  was  surprised  to  find  standards  for  crime  reporting  to  make 
out  the  problem  was  widespread.  "We  the  city  appear  safer, 
have  all  of  the  procedures  in  place  to  pre-  Brzeczek  promised  to  launch  the  inter- 

vent  this  sort  of  thing,  but  it  happened  nal  investigation  and  fire  anyone  found 
anyway,  he  said  guilty  of  falsifying  reports,  but  refused  to 

The  audit,  which  began  after  a Chicago 

Continued  on  Page  12 


Grounded  before  takeoff 


Albany  County.  N.Y.,  sheriff’s  deputy  Paul  R.  Van  Alstyne  puts  handcuffs  on  Gene 
Katz  of  White  Plains.  N Y.,  last  month,  after  Katz  allegedly  tried  to  hijack  a Mall 
Airways  commuter  plane  at  the  Albany  airport.  Katz  reportedly  wanted  to  be  flown 

to  Portland,  Me. 


s. 


■ . .NewsBriefs. . .NewsBriefs. . .NewsBriefs, 


Police,  civic  leaders  seek 
to  bring  Crime  Stoppers  to  NY 

New  ^ ork  City  officials  are  considering 
the  possibility  of  establishing  a local 
Crime  Stoppers  program  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  leads  on  some  of  the  city's  un- 
solved crimes. 

The  New  York  City  Police  Department 
and  a civic  group  known  as  the  New  York 
Partnership  have  begun  discussions  with 
several  television  stations  to  persuade 
them  to  broadcast  re-enactments  of 
crimes,  according  to  Police  Commis- 
sioner Robert  McGuire. 


who  may  have  witnessed  the  crime. 
Witnesses  are  assured  anonymity. 

The  New  York  Partnership  has  agreed 
to  put  up  SI 00.000  in  reward  money  for 
the  project,  with  rewards  for  specific 
crimes  ranging  from  $100  to  SI .000. 

Several  television  stations  have  in- 
dicated an  interest,  but  are  working  to 
resolve  questions  concerning  exclusive 
rights  and  editorial  control  before  agree- 
ing to  participate  in  the  program 

St.  Louis  police  inch  closer 
to  long-awaited  pay  increase 


Under  the  Crime  Stoppers  program, 
which  is  being  used  in  more  than  320 
ciiies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
police  select  a weekly  crime  in  which  all 
leads  have  been  exhausted.  They  provide 
details  of  the  crime  to  television  stations, 
which  stage  a re-enactment  and  air  it. 
along  with  a phone  number  for  anyone 
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Members  of  the  Missouri  state 
legislature  have  resolved  a stalemate 
concerning  a pay  increase  for  the  St. 
Louis  police,  tentatively  approving  a 
$3,000  raise  for  next  year. 

St.  Louis  officials  had  pushed  for  a 
three-year  pay  raise  formula,  but  met 
resistance  from  state  leaders  who  said 
they  didn  t want  to  tie  the  city  down  to 
long-term  raises.  In  Missouri,  the  state 
legislature  sets  pay  scales  for  St.  Louis 
police,  but  the  city  provides  the  salaries. 

If  the  current  proposal  is  accepted,  it 
would  cost  the  city  an  estimated  $5.3 
million  and  boost  the  starting  salary  for  a 
probationary  patrol  officer  to  $17,694, 

A voice-vote  approval  of  the  one-vear 
raise  came  after  legislators  defeated  an 
amendment  that  would  have  given  St. 
Louis  city  officials  more  control  of  the 
department  and  reduced  the  legislature's 
influence.  The  raise  still  must  win  ap- 
proval by  the  State  Senate,  where  there  is 
said  to  be  strong  support  for  a three-year 
raise. 

Negotiations  over  a pay  hike  for  St. 
Louis  police  broke  down  last  year  and  of- 
ficers received  no  raise. 

New  chemical  technique  used 
to  detect  elusive  latent  prints 

A new  method  of  lifting  latent  finger- 
prints that  can  detect  prints  on 
everything  from  skin, to  plastic  bags  is 
being  tested  in  about  300  police  depart- 
ments and  shows  promising  results,  ac- 
cording to  the  developers. 

The  method  involves  the  use  of  a set  of 
portable  chemicals  that  release  fumes  in- 
to the  area  under  investigation.  The 
fumes  seek  out  the  perspiration 
deposited  by  human  touch,  develop  the 
prints  and  harden  the  prints  so  that  they 
cannot  be  accidentally  destroyed. 

According  to  the  developers,  the  Super 
Glue  Corporation  of  Ridgewood,  N.Y., 
and  Dura-Print  of  San  Francisco,  the 
fumes  will  pick  up  fingerprints  on  skin, 
plants,  plastic  bags  and  foam  coffee  cups 
— or  from  surfaces  touched  by  criminals 
wearing  thin  rubber  or  plastic  gloves. 

To  use  the  chemicals,  an  officer  opens 
two  containers,  puts  the  chemicals  on  a 
specially  treated  gauze  pad  and  lets  the 
fumes  combine.  The  kit  is  easily  portable, 
the  makers  said. 

Prints  produced  by  the  new  method 
have  been  used  in  the  convictions  of  a 
Florida  kidnapper  and  the  perpetrators 
of  two  Atlanta  bombings. 

Maine’s  new  training  manual 
aims  at  statewide  uniformity 

Police  officers  throughout  Maine  will 
soon  receive  copies  of  a new  training 
manual  that  covers  everything  from 
high-speed  pursuits  to  the  investigation 
of  bomb  threats. 

The  manuals,  prepared  by  the  state  at- 
torney general's  office,  will  replace  a 
1974  edition  and  are  designed  to  insure 
that  law  enforcement  officers  throughout 


the  state  "play  by  the  same  rules,' 
according  to  deputy  attorney  general 
James  W.  Brannigan  Jr. 

The  300-page  manual  will  be  issued  to 
every  police  department  in  the  state,  and 
the  local  departments  will  be  responsible 
for  copying  the  manual  and  distributing 
it  to  their  officers. 

It  is  to  be  used  to  bring  officers  up  to 
date  on  legal  interpretations  of  old  laws 
and  the  passage  of  new  laws,  as  well  as  to 
train  in  coming  officers.  Brannigan  said. 

The  manual  cost  $5,600  to  produce  and 
was  paid  for  with  state  funds.  The  Maine 
Criminal  Justice  Academy  will  supply 
the  material  and  equipment  to  print 
regular  supplements  to  the  manual. 

"With  changes  in  the  law  it  became 
necessary  to  update  and  revise  the 
manual,"  said  Arthur  A.  Stilphen,  state 
commission  of  public  safety, 

"It's  a reference  document.  . for  peo- 
ple in  the  field." 


A new  kind  of  police  record: 
singing  Crime  Watch’s  praises 

"/ 1 s nice  to  know  when  you  're  at  home 
or  travelling  far  away,  your  neighbors 
have  the  courage  not  to  look  the  other 
way. " 

The  Clearwater,  Fla.,  Police  Depart- 
ment had  added  a new  weapon  to  its 
arsenal  of  crime-fighting  techniques. 

"It  s nice  to  go  to  sleep  at  night  with 
this  peace  of  mind,  knowing  someone's 
helping  to  eliminate  the  crime.  " 

It's  a song  written  by  local  tunesmiths 
Eugene  W.  Miller  and  Carole  Gaddis, 
honoring  the  department's  Neigh- 
borhood Crime  Watch  program  on  its 
first  birthday. 

"People  watching  strangers  all 
through  the  day  and  night,  always  ready 
to  report  when  things  don 't  seem  right.  " 

The  song  has  been  recorded  and  sent  to 
12  radio  stations  in  the  area,  along  with  a 
message  from  Chief  Sid  Klein  about 
Neighborhood  Crime  Watch.  Klein  says 
about  16,000  Clearwater  families  already 


take  part  in  the  program. 

"A  feeling  of  just  caring  when  danger 
comes  your  way.  feeling  good  because 
you 've  Iped  someone  today.  " 

The  s mg  has  proven  so  popular  with 
police  nearby  cities  that  Klein  said  it 
probal  will  be  made  available  to  other 
police  partments  free  of  charge. 

Stud  inds  offenders  often 
in  arrears  in  restitution  efforts 

A national  project  to  evaluate  adult 
res ti tu  on  programs  has  concluded  that 
restitution  often  leaves  victims  short- 
changed. 

Marguerite  Warren,  a professor  of 
criminal  justice  at  Rockefeller  College  in 
Albany.  N Y.,  said  that  a six-year  study 
of  experimental  restitution  programs  in 
seven  states  showed  that  at  least  half  the 
offenders  assigned  to  make  restitution 
payments  were  behind  in  their  payments 
or  never  paid  the  full  amount. 

"Restitution  has  been  around  a long, 
long  time  as  an  idea, ' ' Warren  said,  “It  is 
appealing  to  people  with  a variety  of 
goals.  But  there  is  not  much  evidence 
restitution  brings  all  the  blessings  to  the 
criminal  justice  system  that  we  original- 
ly thought." 

Warren  said  her  study,  funded  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice  and  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  Michael 
J.  Hindelang  Criminal  Justice  Research 
Center  in  Albany,  also  found  that  restitu- 
tion programs  were  difficult  to  ad- 
minister and  monitor. 

However.  Warren  said  she  found  some 
evidence  that  restitution  could  be  useful. 
She  said  interviews  with  some  offenders 
ordered  to  repay  their  victims  showed 
that  some  were  repentent  or  report  that 
restitution  would  deter  them  from 
repeating  the  crime. 

In  addition,  both  victims  and  offenders 
who  took  part  in  a Massachusetts  pro- 
gram that  allowed  the  victim  and 
criminal  to  meet  and  settle  on  a restitu- 
tion payment  program  reported  satisfac- 
tion with  the  arrangement. 


Law  Enforcement  News  is  published 
twice  monthly  (once  monthly  during 
July  and  August)  by  L.E.N.  Inc.  in  co- 
operation with  the  Criminal  Justice 
Center  of  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
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Planning  a ‘showcase  of  policing’: 


It’s  full-steam  ahead  for  Houston  police  overhaul 


Houston  Police  Chief  Lee  P Brown  has 
released  a comprehensive  "Plan  of  Ac- 
tion that  is  designed  to  transform  the 
Houston  Police  Department  into  "the 
showcase  of  policing  in  America." 

The  60-page  document  outlines  im- 
provements to  be  made  in  field  opera- 
tions. investigations,  administration  and 
support  services  — including  everything 
from  a comprehensive  crime  analysis 
system  to  a long-term  capital  improve- 
ment plan. 

"It  is  our  basic  road  map  for  where 
we're  headed  in  the  future."  said  Larry 
Troutt.  a public  information  officer  for 
the  department.  " 1 1 is  an  extensive  thing 
that.  . .basically  outlines  what  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  doing  to  accomplish  the  im- 
provements in  the  specific  areas  iden- 
tified in  our  assessment." 

The  plan-of-action  document  is  the 
fourth  step  in  a series  of  improvements 
undertaken  since  Brown  took  over  as 
chief  a year  ago.  The  department  already 


Wide  World  Pholo 

Houston  chief  Lee  Brown 

has  completed  a major  assessment  of  its 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  reorganized 
the  command  structure  into  five  com- 


mands and  reassigned  key  management 
personnel  within  the  restructured 
department. 

The  next  stage.  Troutt  said,  will  be  to 
establish  a scheme  for  implementing  the 
improvements  included  in  the  plan  of  ac- 
tion and  to  set  a timetable  for  their  com- 
pletion. 

The  plan  of  action  includes  recommen- 
dations to: 

II  Redesign  the  patrol  beats  to  reflect 
natural  neighborhood  boundaries. 

H Adopt  a patrol  management  system 
that  will  focus  officers'  efforts  on  high- 
priority  crimes. 

H Decentralize  the  department  and  ex- 
pand the  community  service  officer  pro- 
gram to  improve  patrol  service  at  the 
neighborhood  level, 

H Use  crime  analysis  data  to  solve 
cases  with  limited  leads. 

^ Continue  placing  civilians  in  posi- 
tions requiring  specialized  skills. 


career  development  programs. 

1 Make  capital  improvements  ranging 
from  garage  repairs  to  replacement  of  the 
helicopter  and  vehicle  fleets  and  resolu- 
tion of  jail  overcrowding. 


Troutt  said  the  plan  of  action  has  been 
well  received  both  within  the  department 
and  within  the  community. 

"We  have  a tremendous,  tremendous 
support  base  here  for  what  the  police 
department  wants  to  do  It's  simply 
because  we  re  telling  the  citizens  we  re 
not  going  to  do  anything  without  their 
help,  without  their  direction  and 
assistance." 


Troutt  added.  "What  we  re  doing  in 
Houston  is  making  sure  our  employees, 
our  officers,  our  supervisors  know  the 
major  general  direction  we  re  going  in. 
Our  ultimate  goal  is  to  create  a showcase 
for  policing  in  America  right  here  in 
Houston,  .to  be  recognized  as  the  best." 


Appeal  of  joint  police/fire  forces  seen  growing 


In  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  police  officers 
rush  to  the  scene  of  a fire,  j ump  from  their 
patrol  cars  and  pulled  firefighting  gear 
from  the  trunk.  Within  seconds,  they 
have  quite  literally  changed  hats  - from 
the  police  officer's  hat  to  the  firefighter's 
helmet. 

Sunnyvale  has  what  may  be  the  coun- 
try s oldest  public  safety  department, 
where  the  consolidation  of  fire  and  police 
duties  is  so  complete  that  an  officer  may 
one  moment  write  a traffice  citation  and 
the  next  rush  into  a burning  building. 

Now  the  system  that  has  been  working 
in  Sunnyvale  for  more  than  30  years  has 
spread  to  other  cities.  At  first,  con- 
solidated police  and  fire  operations  were 
confined  mostly  to  small  residential 
cities  that,  like  Sunnyvale,  had  little  or  no 

Omaha  PD 
hailed  for 
education  drive 

Two  visitors  to  Omaha  from  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  gave  the  Midwestern  city's 
Police  Division  high  marks  during  a re- 
cent evaluation. 

Police  Foundation  president  Patrick 
Murphy  and  Louis  Mayo,  head  of  the 
training  division  at  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Justice,  headed  west  at  the  in- 
vitation of  Omaha  Police  Chief  Robert 
Wadman  to  look  over  the  Police  Division 
and  tell  Wadman  what  he's  doing  right 
and  wrong. 

"They  are  some  of  the  best  minds  in 
police  management  in  the  country." 
Wadman  told  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 
"They're  here  to  tell  us  if  we  re  on  the 
right  track,  and  I hope  they  will  serve  in 
an  advisory  capacity  for  several  months 
to  come." 

Both  Murphy  and  Mayo  praised  the 
Police  Division's  efforts  to  work  closely 
with  the  University  of  Nebraska  at 
Omaha.  Those  efforts  have  included  col- 
laboration between  university  professors 
and  Omaha  police  on  research  proposals, 
the  placement  of  criminal  justice 
students  as  police  interns  and  Wadman's 
push  to  have  educational  incentives  for 
officers  included  in  the  1983  union  con- 
tract, 


heavy  industry  - places  like  the  Chicago 
suburb  of  Garden  City  or  the  Detroit 
suburb  of  Oak  Park. 

But  now  the  idea  has  reached  larger 
cities  with  a mix  of  residential,  commer- 
cial and  industrial  structures. 

The  city  of  Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  with 
almost  300  fire  and  police  officers,  began 
merging  the  two  departments  last  fall 
and  now  has  40  public  safety  officers  who 
handle  both  police  and  fire  calls. 

In  Bayonne.  N.J..  an  industrial  city  in 
northern  New  Jersey,  public  safety  of- 
ficials have  taken  several  steps  toward 
merging  the  police  and  fire  operations,  in- 
cluding putting  firefighters  on  nightly 
pa  trol  to  prevent  fires  and  alert  police  to 
crime  problems. 

In  addition,  many  other  cities  have 
merged  only  the  administrative  aspects 
of  police  and  fire  services. 

The  move  toward  consolidated  police 
and  fire  operations  is  due.  at  least  in  part, 
to  shrinking  municipal  budgets.  Many 
administrators  argue  that  the  existence 


of  separate  department  heads,  communi- 
ty centers,  recruitment  offices  and  train- 
ing divisions  is  costly  and  unncessary 
Others  say  that  personnel  decreases 
could  be  offset  by  using  firefighters  on 
patrol  during  their  idle  periods. 

I think  more  departments  are  con- 
sidering consoldating  now.  especially 
with  times  as  tough  as  they  are  and 
money  so  tight,"  said  David  Diaz  of  the 
planning  and  research  division  in  Sunny- 
vale. "They  may  not  go  fully  integrated 
the  way  we  are,  but  they  may  go  in- 
tegrated to  a certain  degree,  where  the 
administration  is." 

The  merger  of  police  and  fire  ad- 
ministrations — usually  where  the  top  of- 
ficial oversees  both  departments  - is 
more  common  because  it  is  rarely  con- 
troversial and  does  not  change  the  way 
police  officers  and  firefighters  work  on  a 
day-to-day  basis. 

But  the  full  consolidation  of  depart- 
ments, where  the  same  officers  handle 
both  law  enforcement  and  fire  sunnre- 


sion,  is  often  hard  to  implement  and  is 
met  with  opposition  from  the  labor 
unions  involved. 

In  Royal  Oak.  Mich.,  a consolidation 
plan  has  been  under  study  since  1979, 
but  has  not  been  accepted  because  the 
fire  and  police  unions  oppose  the  change. 
"It's  a sensitive  issue  right  now."  said 
John  H.  Ball,  the  city's  public  safety 
director. 

In  Kalamazoo,  union  opposition  was 
"the  source  of  most  of  the  resistance." 
said  Margo  Mills,  administrative  assis- 
tant to  the  chief. 

But  many  administrators  say  the 
benefits  outweigh  the  objections  as 
raised  by  unions. 

They  say  that  consolidated  services  are 
cheaper  because  there  is  no  replication  of 
support  services,  and  that  response  time 
to  both  crimes  and  fires  is  better  because 
more  officers  are  on  the  street.  For  exam- 
ple. Sunnyvale  officials  report  that  patrol 
officers  often  arrive  firstat  the  scene  of  a 


Harold  Russell,  a psychologist  with  the  Tucson  Police  Department,  holds  four-week-old  August  Lemke  Jr.  and  a gun  dropped  by 
one  of  several  Tucson  police  officers  as  they  subdued  the  baby's  father.  August  Lemke  Sr.,  last  month  Lemke.  who  had  taken 
the  baby  from  a hospital  where  it  was  being  treated,  began  fighting  with  police  when  they  took  the  boy  away  from  him 
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From  Hill  Street,  with  love 


Lairy  Morns/The  Washington  Posl 

Bruce  Weitz,  the  actor  who  plays  Detective  Mick  Belker  on  the  popular  NBC-TV 
police  drama  ‘‘Hill  Street  Blues,"  left  The  Hill  to  visit  Metropolitan  Police  head- 
quarters in  Washington  recently,  to  help  out  in  the  drive  to  raise  $250,000  to  buy 
bulletproof  vests  for  the  district's  3,000  officers. 


Coming  to  the  rescue 


Wide  World  Photo 

Kentucky  state  trooper  Stanley  Hale  displays  a note  found  by  divers  inside  a flooded 
cave  near  Mt.  Vernon,  Ky„  last  month.  The  note  had  been  left  by  eight  spelunkers  who 
became  trapped  in  the  cave  when  flood  waters  overran  the  cave's  entrance.  The 
explorers  were  later  rescued. 


Regnery  moves  closer  to  OJJDP  post 


The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
recently  approved  President  Reagan's 
nomination  of  Alfred  S.  Regnery  as  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention, 
despite  accusations  by  a Wisconsin  doc- 
tor that  Regnery  is  "emotionally  un- 
qualified." 

Regnery.  now  a Deputy  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  still  must  win  approval 
of  the  full  Senate  before  assuming  the 
job.  That  approval  could  be  controversial 
because  of  Regnery  s promise  to  place 
more  emphasis  on  punishment  for 
serious  crimes  by  juveniles  and  less  on 
rehabilitation  and  prevention. 

The  judiciary  committee  confirmed  the 
appointment  by  a vote  of  lI-to-3  after 
receiving  a report  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  into  charges  by  the 
Wisconsin  doctor.  The  FBI  investigated 
the  charges  at  the  request  of  the  White 
House,  and  presented  its  report  in  a 
closed  session. 

Dr.  William  Ylitalo,  a pediatrician  in 
Madison,  Wise.,  sent  telegrams  to 
several  senators  before  the  confirmation 


hearing,  saying  Regnery  presented  "a 
danger  to  the  health  of  our  children." 

He  has  refused  to  elaborate,  saying 
that  to  do  so  would  violate  the  confiden- 
tiality of  the  doctor-patient  relationship, 
but  did  say  his  conclusion  was  based  on 
Regnery's  "unhappy  and  hostile" 
behavior  shortly  after  the  birth  of  one  of 
his  four  children  in  1975. 

Regnery  also  has  been  criticized  for  a 
bumper  sticker  on  his  car  that  says, 
"Have  you  slugged  your  kid  today?"  He 
said  it  is  a joke,  chosen  by  his  children. 

Top  campus  cop 

Ralph  Tricarico  has  been  named  chief 
of  police  at  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Chicago. 

Tricarico  has  worked  his  way  through 
the  ranks  from  patrol  officer  during  his 
14  years  with  the  department,  serving 
most  recently  as  deputy  chief  of  police. 
He  became  chief  at  the  end  of  March. 

He  replaces  John  Elbrecht,  who 
retired. 


Texas  trooper  hits  agency  with  $18M  lawsuit 


A trooper  with  the  Texas  Department 
of  Public  Safety,  who  claims  he  has  been 
harassed  by  the  department  since  he 
began  protesting  an  unwritten  ticket 
quota,  has  refused  assignment  to  a 
driver's  license  bureau  near  Dallas  and 
has  filed  an  $18-miIlion  Federal  lawsuit 
against  the  department. 

James  Wade,  37,  was  ordered  to  the 
license  bureau  last  December,  but  took  a 
medical  leave  instead.  The  leave  he  had 
accumulated  during  14  years  with  the 
department  ran  out  last  month,  and 
Wade  began  using  vacation  time  to  ex- 
tend the  leave. 

Wade  says  the  transfer  is  part  of  a 
harassment  campaign  he  has  suffered  for 
two  years  since  he  began  protesting  a 
ticket  quota  he  says  department  super- 
visors enforce. 


Wade  said  hedoesn'tknow  whathewill 
do  when  the  vacation  time  expires. 

Pompano  progress 

Pompano  Beach.  Fla.,  Police  Chief 
Schuyler  M.  Meyer  III  recently  pro- 
moted six  officers  as  part  of  a reorganiza- 
tion of  the  department  that  began  short- 
ly after  his  appointment  last  August. 

Meyer  said  the  promotions  "will  great- 
ly enhance  the  progress  of  the  organiza- 
tion." 

Promoted  were  Lieut.  Vincent  Gorrao 
to  captain,  replacing  acting  Captain  John 
Riley,  who  retired;  Sgts.  John  Horn  and 
Bill  Matthews  to  lieutenant,  and  Officers 
Stanley  Tipton,  Frank  Lightbourn  and 
Robert  Weimer  to  sergeant. 


Transatlantic  deputies 


. , , wiub  wuriu  rnuio 

It  s a long  way  from  Manchester.  England,  to  Nairobi,  Kenya,  and  about  as  long  from 
Nairobi  to  Ashland  City,  Tenn.  But  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Manchester,  who 
normally  bve  in  Nairobi,  got  a down-home  welcome  upon  their  arrival  in  Ashland  City 
last  month,  when  they  were  appointed  honorary  deputy  sheriffs  by  Cheatham 
County  Sheriff  Dorris  Weakley.  The  couple  recently  purchased  a 500-acre  farm  near 
Ashland  City  as  a vacation  retreat. 
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Bv  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

In  1949.  the 
District  of  Columbia 
terminated  the  prac- 
tice of  appointing 
the  Supreme  Court 
guards  as  special 
District  policemen, 
thus  stripping  the 
guards  of  legal 
authority  to  enforce 
the  law  and  make  arrests  in  and  around 
the  Court  building. 

Recognizing  the  potential  seriousness 
of  this  move,  Congress  quickly  enacted 
an  1 1-section  statute,  codified  at  Title  40 
U.S.C.  §§13f  to  13p,  "relating  to  the 
policing  of  the  building  and  grounds  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States." 

The  statute  vested  in  the  Marshal  of 
the  Court  the  authority  to  appoint 
special  officers  "for  the  duty  of  policing 
the  Supreme  Court  Building  and  grounds 
and  adjacent  streets."  The  Marshal  was 
also  empowered  to  issue  regulations,  pro- 
vide penalties  for  the  violation  of  any  sec- 
tion of  the  statute,  and  to  authorize  the 
Court’s  special  police  to  make  arrests  for 
any  violation  of  the  statute  or  any  other 
law  of  the  United  States  which  occurs 
within  the  Court  building,  on  its  grounds 
or  on  surrounding  streets. 

Five  sections  of  the  statute  itemize  cer- 
tain types  of  conduct  that  are  not  permit- 
ted within  the  Court  or  on  the  Court 
grounds.  The  prohibitions  were  drafted 
to  maintain  "proper  order  and  decorum" 
in  and  around  the  Supreme  Court. 

Last  month  the  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  a full-text  decision  that  voided  on 
First  Amendment  grounds  a portion  of 
one  section  of  the  statute  dealing  with 
prohibited  activities  on  the  sidewalks 
around  the  Supreme  Court.  An  analysis 
of  that  decision  follows,  along  with  a 
summary  of  the  Court’s  rejection  of  a 
newly  articulated  rule  in  the  area  of  right 
to  counsel  for  an  indigent  defendant. 
Sixth  Amendment  Right  to  Counsel 

In  a unanimous  decision,  the  Chief 
Justice  announced  that  the  Sixth 
Amendment  does  not  guarantee  the  right 
to  a "meaningful  relationship"  between 
an  indigent  defendant  and  his  appointed 
counsel. 

The  decision  came  in  a case  that 
originated  shortly  after  midnight  on  July 

The  vaguest  idea. . . 


Edward  Lawson 


7,  1976.  On  that  night,  a young  woman 
left  her  San  Francisco  apartment  to  shop 
at  a nearby  grocery  store.  While  in  the 
store,  the  young  woman  was  approached 
by  the  defendant.  The  woman  com- 
plained to  the  store  manager,  who 
ordered  the  defendant  to  leave  the  store. 

After  completing  her  shopping  the 
woman  left  the  store.  As  she  did  so,  the 
defendant  threw  a bottle  of  beer  at  her. 
She  again  informed  the  manager  of  the 
store  and  asked  him  to  call  the  police.  He 
told  her  just  to  walk  away.  She  walked 
back  to  her  apartment,  and  upon  arriving 
at  the  lobby  of  her  building,  the  woman 
found  the  defendant  waiting  for  her.  Ac- 
cording to  her  testimony,  he  forced  her  in- 
to the  basement  of  the  building,  where  he 
raped,  sodomized  and  then  robbed  her. 

The  woman  escaped  and  sought  refuge 
in  an  all-night  diner  to  await  the  arrival  of 
police.  When  they  arrived  she  gave  them 
a description  of  the  defendant.  He  was 
found  just  two  blocks  away  with  some  of 
the  woman’s  jewelry  in  his  possession.  A 
police  search  of  the  apartment  house 
basement  produced  the  woman’s 
clothing  and  a button  from  the  defen- 
dant’s jacket. 

The  defendant  was  charged  in  San 
Francisco  Superior  Court  with  five 
felonies,  including  rape,  forcible  oral 
copulation,  second-degree  robbery, 
second-degree  burglary  and  false  im- 
prisonment. The  court  assigned  to  the 
case  a deputy  public  defender,  who 
represented  the  defendant  at  a 
preliminary  hearing  and  also  supervised 
an  extensive  investigation. 

However,  shortly  before  the  case  was 
to  go  to  trial,  the  deputy  public  defender 
was  hospitalized  for  emergency  surgery. 
On  September  17,  1976,  six  days  before 
the  trial,  the  case  was  assigned  to  a senior 
trial  attorney  in  the  Public  Defender's 
Office.  On  the  day  he  was  assigned  the 
case,  the  new  attorney  interviewed  the 
defendant  in  jail  and  advised  him  of  the 
substitution  of  counsel.  Over  the  next 
three  days,  the  newly  assigned  defender 
reviewed  the  files  and  the  investigative 
findings  of  his  predecessor.  The  new 
counsel  also  met  with  the  defendant  on 
three  other  occasions  before  the  trial. 

On  September  23,  at  the  start  of  the 
trial,  the  defendant  told  the  judge  that 
the  public  defender  had  not  had  adequate 


The  Supreme  Court  has  struck  down  as 
unduly  vague  a California  vagrancy  law 
that  allowed  a police  officer  to  arrest 
anyone  who  refused  to  present  adequate 
identification. 

The  court,  voting  7-to-2,  ruled  as  un- 
constitutional a law  that  required  a per- 
son to  "identify  himself  and  to  account 
for  his  presence"  to  a police  officer.  The 
case  was  brought  by  Edward  Lawson, 
who  has  been  arrested  15  times  under  the 
vagrancy  statute  and  convicted  once. 

The  court  said  that  the  statute  violated 
the  14th  Admendment  guarantee  of  due 
process  because  it  gave  police  officers  the 
discretion  to  determine  whether  the 
suspect  has  satisfied  the  requirement, 
leaving  it  unacceptably  vague. 

Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  said 
statutes  must  "define  the  criminal  of- 
fense with  sufficient  definiteness  that 
ordinary  people  can  understand  what 
conduct  is  prohibited  and  in  a manner 


time  to  prepare  the  case.  The  trial  judge 
treated  the  defendant’s  statement  as  a re- 
quest for  a continuance,  or  an  adjourn- 
ment till  a later  date,  and  denied  the  re- 
quest. At  that  point  in  the  record  the 
defendant  said.  "He  only  been  (sic)  on 
this  case  one  day  and  a half,  your  honor, 
he  can’t  possibly  have  had  enough  time 
to  investigate  all  these  things  in  this 
case." 

Informing  the  judge  about  the  original 
attorney's  emergency  surgery,  the 
defender  also  stated  on  the  record,  "I  feel 
that  I am  prepared.  My  own  feeling  is 
that  a further  continuance  would  not 
benefit  me  in  presenting  the  case.”  The 
trial  judge  again  denied  the  continuance. 

On  the  second  and  third  days  of  the 
trial  the  defendant  again  told  the  judge 
that  he  did  not  bq^ve  his  new  attorney 
had  adequately  prepared  for  the  case.  On 
both  occasions  the  trial  judge  denied  the 
defendant's  motion  for  a continuance. 
The  defendant  also  refused  to  cooperate 
with  his  lawyer  and,  despite  the  advice  of 
counsel,  refused  to  testify  on  his  own 
behalf.  The  jury  later  found  the  defen- 
dant guilty  of  robbery,  burglary  and  false 
imprisonment,  but  was  unable  to  reach  a 
verdict  on  the  rape  and  oral  copulation 
counts. 

A week  later,  a second  trial  was  held  on 
the  two  charges  left  unresolved  by  the 
original  jury’s  inability  to  reach  a ver- 
dict. The  defendant  was  again  repre- 
sented by  the  same  attorney,  and  he 
refused  to  cooperate  or  even  speak  with 
the  assigned  Counsel.  He  also  refused  to 
take  the  stand  in  his  own  defense  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  trial  was 
found  guilty  of  both  rape  and  forcible  oral 
copulation.  The  California  Court  of  Ap- 
peal affirmed  the  conviction  on  all  five 

counts,  and  the  California  Supreme 
Court  denied  review  of  the  case. 

After  the  conviction  had  been  affirmed, 
the  defendant  acted  on  his  own  without 
an  attorney  and  submitted  a petition  to 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  California,  seeking 
to  challenge  his  confinement.  That  court 
interpreted  the  petition  to  be  a request  to 
review  the  trial  court's  action  in  denying 
the  continuance.  After  reviewing  the 
record  the  District  Court  denied  the 
defendant's  request. 

However,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 


that  does  not  encourage  arbitrary  and 
discriminatory  enforcement." 

She  said  the  California  law  "furnishes  a 
convenient  tool  for  harsh  and  dis- 
criminatory enforcement  by  local  pros- 
ecuting officials  against  particular 
groups  deemed  to  merit  their  dis- 
pleasure." 

Lawson,  a black  man  who  wears  his 
hair  in  the  long  curls  known  as 
"dredlocks,"  liked  to  walk  and  was  often 
stopped  late  at  night  as  he  strolled  in 
predominantly  white  residential  neigh- 
borhoods. He  has  no  criminal  record 
other  than  the  vagrancy  arrests. 

Lawson  won  his  case  in  the  Federal 
District  Court  in  Los  Angeles  and  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit. In  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  state  was  supported  by  Gov,  George 
Deukmejian,  who  said  the  statute  pro- 
vided police  with  a needed  tool,  and  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police. 


Ninth  Circuit  reversed  the  District 
Court's  decision  and  articulated  a novel 
twist  to  the  Sixth  Amendment  right  to 
counsel.  The  appellate  court  held  that  the 
Sixth  Amendment  would  "be  without 
substance  if  it  did  not  include  the  right  to 
a meaningful  attorney-client  relation- 
ship." 

Writing  for  the  Supreme  Court  in  set- 
ting aside  that  ruling  was  the  Chief 
Justice  who.  without  mincing  words, 
wrote  that  the  appellate  court  decision 
was  "without  basis  in  the  law."  While 
noting  that  the  appellate  court  had  not 
cited  any  authority  for  the  decision  the 
Chief  Justice  stated,  "No  court  could 
possibly  guarantee  the  kind  of  rapport 
with  his  attorney  — privately  retained  or 
provided  by  the  public  — that  the  Court 
of  Appeals  thought  part  of  the  Sixth 
Amendment  guarantee  of  counsel." 

Turning  to  the  facts  in  the  case,  the 
Chief  Justice  noted  that  the  trial  judge 
had  shown  sensitivity  in  dealing  with  the 
rights  of  the  defendant  and  "extra- 
ordinary patience  with  a contumacious 
litigant."  He  also  noted  that  in  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  the 
concerns  of  a victim  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  In  this  case,  the  Chief 
Justice  wrote,  any  other  decision  but  the 
one  now  articulated  would  have  meant  a 
possible  third  trial  for  a victim  who  had 
already  been  through  so  much.  In  so  rul- 
ing the  Supreme  Court  implicitly  af- 
firmed the  conviction  of  the  defendant  on 
Continued  on  Page  13 

LAPD  wins  one 
for  chokeholds 

The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department 
has  won  its  battle  over  the  right  to  use 
chokeholds  to  subdue  people  who  resist 
arrest. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  5-to-4 
that  a lower  court  could  not  issue  an  in- 
junction against  the  holds  because  no 
continuing  threat  of  injury  had  been 
demonstrated. 

Justice  Byron  White  wrote  in  the  ma- 
jority opinion  that  Adolph  Lyons,  who 
said  he  gagged  and  defecated  when  the 
hold  was  applied  to  him  during  an  arrest 
for  a traffic  violation,  is  no  longer  in  im- 
mediate danger  of  injury  from  the  holds. 

White  said  Lyons  had  no  legal  claim 
unless  he  could  "make  the  incredible 
assertion  that  all  Los  Angeles  officers 
always  used  chokeholds  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  the  city  had 
authorized  them  to  do  so.” 

In  a dissenting  opinion,  Justice 
Thurgood  Marshall  9aid,  "Under  the 
view  expressed  by  the  majority  today,  if 
the  police  adopt  a policy  of  'shoot  to  kill,' 
or  a policy  of  shooting  one  out  of  10 
suspects,  the  Federal  courts  will  be 
powerless  to  enjoin  its  continuation." 

The  Los  Angeles  Police  Commission 
has  banned  the  U9e  of  the  bar-arm 
chokehold  except  when  an  officer  faces  a 
threat  of  death  or  serious  injury.  Minori- 
ty leaders  have  fought  use  of  the  hold, 
claiming  that  12  out  of  16  people  who 
died  after  after  use  of  the  chokehold  were 
black,  a fact  they  9aid  suggests  that 
police  use  excessive  force  in  dealing  with 
minorities. 


I Analyses  of  the  vagrancy-law  and 
chokehold  decisions  will  be  featured  in 
a future  Supreme  Court  Briefs  column  in 
Law  Enforcement  News.) 


Calif,  vagrancy  law  voided  by  Court 
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Crying  for  attention: 


Rape  victims  still  awaiting  legal,  judicial  reforms 


According  to  a 1980  article  in  the 
Womens  Rights  Legal  Reporter,  the  re- 
definition of  rape  in  specific  terms  re- 
mains a primary  reform  objective.  The  ar- 
ticle observed  that  reform  legislation  is 
needed  in  such  areas  as: 

THE  CJ  MONITOR 

Commentary 
By  SLOAN  T LETMAN 
and  DAN  W.  EDWARDS 


T Re  definition  of  the  offense; 

* Repeal  of  the  spousal  exception; 

Protection  of  the  victim  at  trial; 

1!  Changes  in  the  penalty  structures, 
and 

II  Changes  in  the  statutory  age. 

A survey  of  court  outcome  and  victim 


response  in  Philadelphia  rape  cases 
(Meyer.  1979)  indicated  that  if  a victim 
received  public  assistance,  her  case  was 
less  likely  to  be  held  for  trial.  Similarly 
her  assailant,  if  convicted,  was  less  likely 
to  receive  a prison  sentence  of  two  years 
or  more.  Case  outcome  depended  largely 
upon  the  details  of  the  rape  incident  and 
victim  precipitation.  If  the  incident  in- 
volved no  force,  no  weapon  and  some  vic- 
tim precipitation,  then  there  was  almost 
no  possibility  of  a conviction. 

Jurors  were  also  reluctant  to  return  a 
guilty  verdict  in  cases  involving  extreme 
brutality  unless  there  was  also  evidence 
of  vaginal  trauma.  A convicted  rapist 
was  more  likely  to  receive  a prison 
sentence  of  two  or  more  years  if  he  was 
sentenced  by  a white  judge,  if  he  was  a 
stranger  to  the  victim,  and  if  he  was  black 


and  the  victim  white. 

Sex-role  conformity  is  a significant 
predictor  of  the  judicial  disposition  in 
rape  case,  according  to  LaFree's  1979 
report,  "Determinants  of  Police,  Pro- 
secution and  Court  Decisions  in  Forcible 
Rape  Cases."  Indicators  include 
characteristics  and  conduct  of  the  victim, 
location  and  time  of  the  assault  and  vic- 
tim carelessness.  Sexual  property  in- 
dicators include  the  marital  status  and 
living  arrangements  of  the  victims,  as 
well  as  the  offender's  race,  age  and  social 
status.  Harsher  dispositions  were  found 
in  cases  where  the  offender  was  young 
(regardless  of  the  victim's  age),  if  the  vic- 
tim lived  with  both  parents,  or  if  the  vic- 
tim was  in  a "higher-status"  occupation. 
Less  serious  judicial  dispositions  oc- 
curred in  cases  where  younger  or  and 
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married  females  were  assaulted.  Black 
females  were  less  likely  than  white 
females  to  have  their  complaints  result  in 
arrestand  conviction,  while  black  men  re- 
ceived harsher  judicial  treatment. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  cited  for  the 
low  conviction  rate  in  rape  and  sexual 
assault  cases  lies  in  the  victim's  reluc- 
tance to  continue  with  the  criminal 
justice  process,  which  would  make  it  ap- 
pear rather  obvious  that  victims  need 
more  support  from  criminal  justice  pro- 
fessionals. 

The  victim's  perception  of  the  treat- 
ment she  received  at  the  hands  of 
criminal  j ustice  personnel  was  studied  by 
Forrest  in  1980.  Compared  with  non- 

Continued  on  Page  12 

Public  safety 
concept  grows 
in  appeal 

Continued  from  Page  3 

fire  and  have  put  out  the  blaze  with  por- 
table extinguishers  before  the  trucks  ar- 
rive. 

In  addition,  many  report  that  officer 
morale  is  better.  They  say  officers  like 
the  change  in  duties  and  the  addition  of 
more  responsibility.  In  most  con- 
solidated departments,  a few  officers  re- 
main in  the  fire  division  full  time  to  staff 
the  fire  stations  and  drive  the  trucks  to 
the  scene.  Officials  say  rotating  officers 
in  these  positions  gives  them  a chance  to 
recover  from  "burn-out"  without  leaving 
the  force. 

Others  say  officers  are  less  likely  to  get 
discouraged  in  their  work  because  they 
meet  the  law-abiding  sector  of  society 
through  their  firefighting  duties  and  are 
seen  in  a positive  light  more  often. 

Also,  consolidated  departments  usual- 
ly pay  higher  wages  than  separate 
departments  because  of  the  dual  respon- 
sibility. 

Ball  said  Royal  Oak  is  also  interested  in 
a consolidated  department  because  the 
creation  of  a single  communications  unit 
reduces  confusion  for  the  citizens  and 
because  it  creates  a single  bargaining 
unit  to  make  contract  negotiations  less 
complicated. 

But  doubts  about  consolidated  depart- 
ments remain.  Some  community  leaders 
worry  that  one  person  cannot  adequately 
handle  both  firefighting  and  police  duties 
and  that  the  department  will  lose  exper- 
tise in  merging. 

For  that  reason,  cities  with  large  in- 
dustrial areas  have  been  more  hesistant 
to  consolidate,  because  the  chemicals  and 
toxic  materials  in  many  plants  create 
special  firefighting  problems  that  require 
greater  expertise. 

In  other  cities,  leaders  have  argued 
that  a consolidated  department  could  not 
handle  major  disasters  as  well,  because  of 
the  lower  number  of  officers.  Proponents 
of  consolidation  argue  that  such  in- 
cidences are  rare  and  could  be  handled 
through  mutual  aid  agreements  with 
nearby  agencies. 

Another  worry  has  been  that  consolida- 
tion will  lead  to  a loss  of  teamwork  among 
firefighters.  Ball  said  firefighters  tradi- 
tionally work  together  more  closely  than 
do  police  officers  - because  they  spend 
large  amounts  of  time  together  and 
because  fighting  fire9  requires  more 
cooperation.  Police  are  more  likely  to  de- 
pend on  individual  discretion,  he  said. 
'But  I feel  training  can  overcome  that,” 
he  said. 
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A national  epidemic  of  heartbreak: 


Looking  for  clues  to  the  missing-child  puzzle 


The  shining  dark  eyes  of  Etan  Patz 
look  out  from  the  four-year-old 
photograph,  bright  and  innocent.  He 
smiles  a little  boy's  smile,  both 
uninhibited  and  shy. 

Police  across  the  country  have  been 
searching  for  the  child  with  the  bright 
eyes  and  shy  smile  since  May  25,  1979. 
When  Etan  Patz  left  home  that  day,  trot- 
ting off  to  catch  the  school  bus  by  himself 
for  the  first  time,  he  never  came  home. 

Instead,  he  became  the  haunting  sym- 
bol of  a growing  problem:  missing 
children. 

According  to  one  expert  in  the  field, 
about  50,000  children  are  reported  miss- 
ing every  year  — not  counting  those 
taken  in  marital  disputes.  Of  those,  most 
will  have  run  away,  gotten  lost  or  been  in 
an  accident.  About  3.000  will  be  found 
murdered. 

And  some  8,000  will  never  be  found. 
Those  statistics,  each  with  a story  as 
heartbreaking  as  that  of  Etan  Patz,  have 
spurred  a national  movement  to  protect 
children  from  disappearance  and  to 
locate  those  who  are  missing. 

Last  fall,  President  Reagan  signed  the 
Missing  Children's  Act,  making  it  possi- 
ble for  parents  to  ask  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  whether  their  child's 
name  is  listed  in  its  computer  data  banks 
and  to  request  that  the  name  be  entered  if 
it  is  not  there. 

In  January,  the  Union  County,  N.J., 
Sheriff  s Department  and  several  other 
agencies  began  fingerprinting  school 
children  to  aid  identification  in  case  the 
children  were  abducted.  Within  weeks, 
the  fingerprinting  scheme  — first  pro- 
posed by  Bergen  County,  N.J.,  Sergeant 
Richard  T.  Ruffino  in  November  1981  — 
had  spread  across  the  country. 

Legislators  in  several  states  began 
work  on  legislation  that  would  make 
searching  for  children  easier.  In  Florida, 
for  example,  the  state  senate  recently 
adopted  a bill  that  would  require  police 
agencies  to  share  information  abut  miss- 


Wide  World  Photo 

Haunting  symbol  of  a growing  problem, 
Etan  Patz  has  been  missing  since  1979. 

ing  children. 

What  had  been  isolated  cases  of  paren- 
tal heartbreak  became  a national  con- 
cern. 

"This  problem  had  never  really  been 
given  a name  before"  said  Kristin  Cole 
Brown,  informational  director  for  Child 
Find,  an  organization  set  up  to  aid 
parents  looking  for  their  children. 

"What  we  saw  was  thousands  of 


...  Roy  Russoil/Buiiaio  Evening  News 

Nine-year-old  Lisa  Huntz  of  Depew.  NY,  shows  off  the  ink  stained  fingers  and 
fingerprint  chart  that  registered  her  ID  with  the  Depew  Police  Department. 


Mark  McDonaia/The  Kansas  City  Star 

Officer  Roger  Schramm  of  the  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  police  tries  clowning  to  ease  the 
apprehensions  of  Kenny  Nelson  as  he  takes  the  3-year-old's  fingerprints  at  an  event 
sponsored  by  the  local  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  lodge. 


families,  each  of  which  was  sort  of  con- 
ceived to  be  suffering  from  an  isolated  ill- 
ness. What  Child  Find  did  was  say,  ‘No, 
this  is  a national  epidemic.  This  isn't  just 
an  outbreak  of  chicken  pox  in  New  York 
City.  This  is  an  epidemic  throughout  the 
country.'  " 

By  far  the  most  common  response  to 
the  concern  over  missing  children  has 
been  the  volunteer  fingerprinting  plan. 
In  cities  across  the  country  — from 
Waltham,  Mass.,  to  Gillette,  Wyo., 
Omaha,  Neb.,  and  Los  Angeles  — school 
officials  have  worked  with  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  to  set  up  fingerprinting 
sessions.  In  most  cases,  parents  have 
been  allowed  to  keep  the  fingerprint 
chart  to  alleviate  fears  that  the  prints 
could  be  used  against  children  later  in 
their  lives. 

Officials  said  the  prints  could  be 
valuable  in  identifying  children  who  have 
been  found.  "I  have  seen  the  frustration 
of  law  enforcment  officials  who  want 
desperately  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts 
of  these  children,  but  who  lack  the  means 
to  make  a positive  identification,"  said 
Bronx.  N.Y.,  District  Attorney  Mario 
Merola,  announcing  a fingerprinting  pro- 
gram for  children  in  the  New  York  City 
borough. 

The  fingerprinting  programs  have  met 
with  little  resistance,  although  some  civil 
rights  leaders  have  warned  that  the  pro- 
gram could  be  abused,  or  could  create  an 
atmosphere  of  unfounded  fear. 

In  Connecticut,  a leader  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  ques- 
tioned plans  by  the  Berlin  Police  Depart- 
ment to  keep  copies  of  the  prints.  "It's 
just  too  much  of  the  Big  Brother  syn- 
drome," said  William  Olds,  executive 
director  of  the  Connecticut  branch  of  the 
ACLU.  "There  is  a . . .strong  potential 
for  invasion  of  privacy  or  misuse  of  the 
prints  in  the  future." 

Another  angle  on  the  problem  has  been 
to  provide  parents  with  their  own  iden- 
tification kit.  The  Child  Find  organiza- 
tion now  offers  such  a kit.  as  does  the 
Tennessee  Association  of  Women  Police. 
"Statistically,  the  odds  are  against 
something  happening  to  your  children, 
but  it  does  happen  and  it  is  so  much  bet- 
ter to  be  ready."  said  the  Tennessee 
group’s  president,  Donna  Pence. 

But  law  enforcement  officials  admit 
that  fingerprinting  and  other  identifica- 


tion measures  will  not  solve  the  problem. 

"Fingerprints  are  not  going  to  change 
any  of  the  numbers.  . .except  for  the 
number  of  unidentified  dead  bodies  in  the 
country  every  year."  said  Investigator 
Jim  Scutt  of  the  Alexandria,  Va.,  youth 
bureau.  "Other  than  that,  it's  not  going 
to  cut  down  on  the  number  of  children  ab- 
ducted." 

So  some  police  agencies  have  begun 
developing  other  programs  to  help  find 
missing  children.  Scutt,  who  has  been 
honored  by  Child  Find  for  his  work  in 
tracking  missing  children,  said  more 
local  agencies  have  begun  placing  the 
names  of  missing  children  into  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Center's  computer  and  are 
placing  a higher  priority  on  missing 
children  cases,  including  those  involving 
a parent. 

In  Alexandria,  the  police  department 
has  organized  search  parties  using 
Neighborhood  Watch  leaders  so  that 
door-to-door  searches  can  begin  as  soon 
as  a child  is  reported  missing. 

The  department  also  has  trained  of- 
ficers to  set  up  a control  post  to  search  for 
a missing  child  so  that  an  officer  trained 
specifically  in  wide-ranging  searches  is 
always  available 

For  parents  like  Julie  and  Stanley 
Patz,  the  emphasis  on  finding  missing 
children  may  have  come  too  late  On  May 
25.  the  fourth  anniversary  of  their  son 
Etan’s  disappearance,  an  anonymous 
donor  who  has  offered  a 825,000  reward 
for  information  about  Etan  will  withdraw 
that  offer. 

But  for  others,  the  growing  concern 
may  help.  May  25  is  also  National  Miss- 
ing Children's  Day. 

"There  are  many  cases  like  Etan  Patz, " 
said  Sheriff  Ralph  Froehlich,  of  Union 
County,  N.J.  "Until  this  case  was 
publicized,  no  one  had  any  idea  what  took 
place.  . . . With  this  great  amount  of 
publicity,  people  are  now  aaying,  I huve 
to  watch  out  for  my  kid.'  " 

Goodbye  to  a friendly  face 

Wilmington,  Del.,  officer  Rita  Draper 
— "Officer  Friendly"  to  thousands  of 
school  children  — was  transferred  to 
patrol  duty  May  17  in  an  attempt  to  ease 
a manpower  shortage.  Police  officials  are 
unsure  whether  the  safety  education  pro- 
gram she  ran  will  resume  in  the  fall. 
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The  view  from  the  top 

An  interview  with  Orlando , Fla.,  Police  Chief  William  i 


A popular  piece  of  office  bulletin-board  literature 
starts  with  the  heading,  "You  know  you  're  having  a 
bad  day  when,  "and  then  goes  on  to  list  some 20 cir- 
cumstances that  suggest  that  per/uips  you  should 
have  stayed  in  bed.  Among  them  is,  "You  know 
you  're  having  a bad  day  when  you  arrive  for  work  and 
your  secretary  informs  you  that  a camera  crew  from 
'00  Minutes'  is  waiting  in  your  office.  " 

The  day  seemed  to  be  going  in  just  about  that 
fashion  recently  for  Orlando  Police  Chief  William 
Koleszar.  When  this  reporter  called  to  set  up  an  ap- 
pointment for  an  interview,  he  was  told  politely  by  a 
member  of  the  chief's  staff,  "We'll  have  to  call  you 
back;  there's  a TV  news  crew  waiting  in  the  lobby.  " 
Only  a- few  days  before,  word  had  gotten  out  to  the 
media  that  the  Orlando  had  for  the  past  10  years 
engaged  in  a practice  of  tape-recording  conversations 
between  suspects  being  held  in  the  back  of  police 
cruisers.  As  Chief  Koleszar  put  it,  "It's  been  a very 
useful  practice  for  both  the  police  department  and  the 
prosecutor,  as  you  might  well  imagine.  " 

Besides  helping  police  and  prosecutors,  the  taping 
practice  also  helped  put  Koleszar  into  the  national 
public  eye  almost  overnight,  u/ith  appearances  on 
The  Today  Show  and  other  television  programs. 
For  a 38-year-old  police  executive  who  once  dreamed 
of  becoming  an  FBI  agent,  it  was  a heady  brew. 

Koleszar  never  made  it  to  the  ranks  of  the  FBI.  In- 
stead, with  the  help  of  two  police  captains  from  the 
Portland,  Me.,  Police  Department  and  some  grant 


money  from  the  now-defunct  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration,  he  began  his  police 
career  as  a legal  adviser  in  Portland  and  went  on  to  a 
series  of  executive  positions  that  have  made  him  a 
member  of  what  is  certainly  a rare  breed  in  law  en- 
forcement a chief  who  started  out  at  the  top,  without 
having  to  make  the  long,  arduous  climb  up  the  ladder 
from  patrolman.  As  he  put  it,  "When  I took  over  as 
chief  in  Montpelier.  I was  extremely  young,  had 
never  carried  a gun,  never  been  a police  officer  — 
almost  a blueprint  for  instant  failure.  " 

After  his  stint  as  a legal  adviser,  Koleszar  became 
police  coordinator  for  the  State  of  Maine,  and  then 
moved  on  swiftly  to  jobs  as  police  chief  in  Montpelier, 
Vt . and  the  Denver  suburb  of  Arvada,  Colo,  in 
February  of  last  year,  he  got  the  call  to  head  the 
department  in  a city  that  had  just  been  labeled  one  of 
the  10  top  crime  cities  in  the  country  — Orlando. 

Koleszar  says  the  tide  of  crime  has  turned  in  central 
Florida 's  tourist  capital  With  the  help  of  a dedicated 
staff,  loyal  officers  and  a warm  relationship  between 
the  department  and  the  city's  political  business  and 
community  leaders  — not  to  mention  a somewhat 
more  realistic  view  of  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports  — 
the  law  enforcement  picture  is  becoming  as  bright  as 
the  Orlando  sunshine.  I f Koleszar  has  his  way,  that’s 
only  the  beginning. 

• 

(This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  by  Peter  Dodenhoff.) 


‘I  think  a lot  of  the  things 
police  do  are  not  general 
knowledge.  The  process  we 
used  in  tape-recording  the 
conversations  of  defendants 
is  just  one  more  investigative 
tool  that  the  public  was 
surprised  to  hear  about.9 

The  first  person  I looked  to  was  my  legal  adviser.  I have 
a full-time  legal  adviser  on  the  staff,  and  she  pointed  out 
the  recent  court  decisions  and  indicated  that  in  Florida 
it  was  absolutely  admissible  and  legal,  and  as  long  as  I 
was  comfortable  with  her  assessment,  I figured  if  we're 
going  to  do  it,  let's  do  it  right  and  let's  get  the  best 
equipment  to  do  it  with.  And  that's  how  it  came  to  the 
fore. 

LEN:  Now  that  the  cat  is  out  of  the  bag,  what  prospects 
are  there  for  this  practice  continuing  with  the  Orlando 
police? 

KOLESZAR:  The  practice  will  continue,  there's  no 
question  about  that,  and  I think  many  of  us  who  have 
been  in  the  business  will  know  that  for  the  next  two  or 
three  weeks  the  paranoia  will  be  there,  and  once  the 
newsprint  gets  out  of  the  minds  of  the  people,  I think 
we  ll  be  back  to  normal  in  a couple  of  months. 

LEN:  You  mentioned  judicial  approval  of  the  practice, 
but  in  discussing  this  with  someone  who  knew  of  it,  he 
used  the  words  "it  has  not  been  prohibited."  Was  he 
choosing  his  words  carefully  in  this  respect? 
KOLESZAR:  I would  use  a third  term  and  say  that  it 
has  been  judicial  recognized  as  a valid  investigative 
technique  by  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  state  of 
Florida. 

LEN:  Do  you  expect  further  legal  action  to  arise  out 
these  revelations,  such  as  offenders  convicted  on  the 
basis  of  this  type  of  evidence  having  their  cases  thrown 
out? 

KOLESZAR:  I don't  think  their  cases  will  be  thrown 
out.  1 think  you  might  have  more  of  the  defense  bar  and 
possibly  ACLU  activity  relative  to  taking  the  issue  to  a 
higher  court.  It  has  been  decided  by  the  Federal  district 
court  here  in  1980,  at  the  suppression-hearing  level,  and 
their  determination  was  consistent  with  other  state  and 
Federal  determinations  that  an  arrested  individual  who 
has  been  put  in  custody  should  not  have  an  expectation 
of  privacy  in  a police  car.  Now  that  is  different  from,  say. 
a public  telephone,  relative  to  the  Katz  decision  back  in 
the  60  s that  says  the  public  does  have  an  expectation  of 
the  right  to  privacy.  I think  it's  a classical  issue  where 
reasonable,  well-meaning  people  can  disagree.  I have  the 
highest  respect  for  the  ACLU,  I have  very  good  friends 
who  are  directors  of  ACLU.  Most  of  the  time  we  agree, 
but  sometimes  we  disagree.  For  example,  well-meaning! 
competent  individuals  can  disagree  on  the  death  penal- 
ty, they  can  disagree  on  school  prayer,  and  I think  this 
issue  here  is  another  one  where  reasonable  men  can 
disagree.  Fortunately  for  us  the  gentleman  in  the  black 
robes  sides  with  us. 

LEN:  Is  this  a practice  that’s  common  to  any  other 
departments  that  you're  aware  of? 

KOLESZAR:  I'm  sure  that  in  Florida  other  depart- 
ments do  use  the  process  and  in  other  states  throughout 
the  union  where  it  is  permissible  and  legal  I'd  be  sur- 
prised if  other  departments  on  occasion  or  under  proper 
circumstances  weren't  using  the  process  also.  Unfor- 
tunately ours  got  as  much  notoriety  as  it  did,  but  we're 
sticking  to  our  guns  and  maintaining  our  position.  All  of 
the  comments  I 've  gotten  from  police  officials  and  the 
public  — with  Orlando  being  a very  conservative  area  — 


Loose  lips 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  The  Orlando  Police 
Department  recently  came  under  the  glare  of  the  na- 
tional media  spotlight  regarding  the  department's  prac- 
tice of  taping  prisoner  conversations  in  squad  cars  and 
using  the  taped  matter  as  evidence.  Could  you  offer 
some  background  as  to  how  that  came  about? 
KOLESZAR:  That  practice  has  been  going  on  in  our 
department,  as  best  we  can  gauge,  for  at  least  10  years. 
The  state  of  Florida  - and  I can  t speak  for  other  states, 
obviously  — but  in  Florida,  both  in  state  and  Federal 
court  decisions,  has  approved  that  practice.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  had  no  desire  to  have  that  become. public, 
but  in  our  normal  budget  process  we  have  a budget 
review  committee  that  reviews  everything  that  every 
department  in  the  city  does.  Because  of  our  very  open 
Sunshine  Law  here  in  Florida,  we  happened  to  have  a 
reporter  from  the  Orlando  Sentinel  in  that  meeting.  A 
question  was  asked  by  the  chairman  of  the  budget 
review  committee,  and  that's  how  the  snowball  got 
started.  Obviously,  once  it  got  started,  we  had  to  deal 
with  the  issue  as  honestly  as  we  possibly  could.  It 
gained  a lot  more  notoriety  than  it  deserved,  and  that 
issue  was  put  to  bed  with  the  city  council,  unanimously 
and  without  comment,  approving  that  expenditure. 
LEN:  As  I understand  it.  the  practice  involved  leaving  a 
tape  recorder  running  in  the  squad  car  while  the  officers 
walked  away  from  the  car,  leaving  prisoners  to  converse 
among  themselves.  . , 

KOLESZAR:  Whenever  we  make  multiple  arrests  at  the 
scene  of  a robbery  or  any  Part  I crime,  obviously  stan- 
dard practice  is  to  arrest  the  subject  or  subjects’,  hand- 
cuff them  and  put  them  in  a cruiser  for  transport  to  our 
jail  facility.  Our  cruisers  have  screens  and  locked  doors, 
just  like  all  departments  have,  and  obviously  once 
you  re  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  is  secured  and  in  the 
back  of  the  car,  maybe  there  are  some  other  witnesses  to 
talk  to  and  on  occasion  a police  officer  has  to  - or  volun- 
tarily — leaves  those  individuals  to  their  own  resources. 
During  that  period  of  time  we  have  equipped  a selected 
number  of  cruisers  to  obtain  statements  of  the  in- 
dividuals while  the  co-defendants  are  talking  to  one 
another.  Over  the  last  10  years  that  has  accounted  for 
numerous  prosecutions  and  many  other  benefits.  Here 
again,  each  police  agency  is  going  to  have  to  very 
carefully  review  their  state  statutes,  they're  going  to 
have  to  carefully  review  their  policy  before  they  can  do 


what  we  do.  Here  it  is  a practice  that's  been  endorsed  by 
the  state,  the  Federal  district  judge,  we've  won  many 
cases  and  put  people  in  jail.  We've  precluded  future 
crimes  being  committed,  we've  recovered  stolen  proper- 
ty, we've  stopped  some  individuals  from  jumping  bail 
because  of  the  conversations  we  had  in  the  back  of  the 
car.  It's  been  a very  useful  practice  for  both  the  police 
department  and  the  prosecutor,  as  you  might  well  im- 
agine. in  our  effort  toward  putting  people  who  commit 
crimes  in  jail. 

LEN:  This  was  done  in  all  of  your  department's 
cruisers? 

KOLESZAR:  Not  all  of  them.  We  have  a selected 
number  that  are  equipped  with  transmitters  and 
recorders  for  that  purpose.  Obviously,  whenever  you 
have  multiple  arrests,  especially  in  a crime  in  progress, 
you're  going  to  have  two,  three  or  four  cars  there 
anyway.  When  we  have  that  situation,  we  make  sure 
that  the  defendants  are  placed  in  one  of  the  cars  that  ^re 
equipped  to  facilitate  that  application. 

Keeping  the  lid  on 

LEN:  Since  the  revelation  of  this  practice  apparently 
came  as  a surprise  to  a lot  of  people,  just  how  closely 
guarded  a secret  was  it,  and  how  did  you  manage  to  keep 
it  that  way  for  10  years  and  then  suddenly  have  it  blow 
up  like  this? 

KOLESZAR:  That's  a good  question.  I think  defense 
counsel  were  aware  of  it,  because  we  have  handled  sup- 
pression hearings  at  the  Federal  court  level,  where  it 
was  approved.  It  was  not  general  knowledge,  and  I 
think  a lot  of  the  things  police  departments  do  are  not 
general  knowledge.  Things  like  videotaping  of  drunk 
drivers,  surveillance,  tape  recording  of  drug  suspects 
working  out  a deal,  that  type  of  thing,  I don't  think  the 
public  normally  thinks  about  that  until  a reporter 
brings  it  to  the  public’s  attention.  The  process  that  we 
used  in  tape-recording  the  conversations  of  co- 
defendants is  one  more  investigative  tool,  just  like 
undercover  drug  operations  or  surveillance,  just  one 
more  tool  that  the  public  was  surprised  to  hear  about. 

LEN:  Were  you  made  aware  of  this  practice  when  you 
first  took  over  as  chief? 

KOLESZAR:  Yes,  I was,  although  I didn't  know  we  had 
been  doing  it  at  such  a sophisticated  level  and  to  the 
volume  we  had  been  doing  it.  It  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention at  a staff  meeting  early  on  in  my  administration. 
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have  been  in  support  of  the  activity,  and  basically  as 
long  as  it  is  legal  we  will  continue  to  do  that,  within  cer- 
tain parameters.  We  try  to  gauge  against  any  abuse  by 
the  types  of  training  we  have  and  the  supervision  we 
have,  and  of  course  the  prosecutors,  the  defense  counsel 
and  the  judges  know,  so  the  checks  and  balances  are 
there,  just  like  they  are  in  search  warrants,  arrest  war- 
rants and  all  the  other  things  we  do. 

LEN:  Were  the  Miranda  warnings  administered  to 
suspects  prior  to  the  officers  leaving  the  squad  car? 
KOLESZAR:  The  judge  ruled  that  the  Miranda  warn- 
ings did  not  apply.  Basically  the  Miranda  warning  is  not 
necessary,  number  one.  and  the  United  States  Code  does 
not  apply  either,  because  it's  not  considered  an  oral  com- 
munication. The  Federal  judge  ruled  that  it  is  not  an  in- 
terrogation. 

Taking  it  from  the  top 

LEN:  Your  law  enforcement  background  seems  rather 
uncommon  in  that  you  began  your  career  as  a legal  ad- 
viser in  Portland,  Me.,  two  years  before  you  finished  law 
school,  and  from  there  you  went  on  to  a number  of  police 
executive  positions  at  the  state  and  local  levels.  In  a 
field  such  as  law  enforcement,  with  its  traditional  em- 
phasis on  progressing  through  the  ranks,  just  how  does 
one  go  about  starting  at  the  top? 

KOLESZAR:  I think,  in  all  honesty,  it  was  a lot  of  hap- 
penstance and  a little  bit  of  luck.  To  go  way  back  to  when 
I was  in  high  school,  the  only  reason  I went  to  college 
and  the  only  reason  I went  to  law  school  originally  was, 
in  fact,  to  join  the  FBI.  As  you  remember,  back  in  the 
mid-60's  the  way  to  get  into  the  bureau  as  an  agent  was 
either  through  the  accounting  route  or  the  law  route.  So 
that  was  my  major  goal,  to  get  involved  in  the  FBI  as  a 
Special  Agent. 

When  I got  to  law  school,  however,  1 happened  to  sit  in 
my  first  classroom  with  two  captains  from  the  Portland, 
Maine,  Police  Department,  and  when  they  found  out 
that  my  career  was  being  channeled  not  necessarily  as 
they  expected  a law  student's  to  be.  they  sort  of  took  an 
interest  in  me  and  we  put  together  collectively,  the 
following  summer,  an  intern  application  for  the  LEAA 
to  have  me  join  the  Portland  Police  Department  in  the 
summertime.  So  I started,  I believe  it  was  in  the  summer 
of  1969.  on  a "12-week  internship"  at  $100  a week.  That 


internship  lasted  for  two  years,  became  full  time,  and 
when  I left  they  replaced  me  with  three  full-time  people. 
So  it  was  one  of  those  things  that  just  grew  and  grew. 

Back  in  1969  through  1971,  when  I was  with  the 
Portland  Police  Department.  I was  still  in  law  school;  I 
hadn't  passed  the  bar  yet.  What  I did  was  take  advan- 
tage of  a student  practice  law  that  allowed  me  to  advise 
department  members  as  to  the  law.  I could  prosecute 
cases  in  the  Ninth  District  Court,  and  even  before  I 
passed  the  bar  exam  and  became  an  attorney  I argued  a 
major  case  before  the  Maine  Supreme  Court.  In  other 
words.  I kept  on  taking  an  inch,  then  a foot,  then  a yard, 
andifnoone  said  "no"  to  me  and  I was  successful,  I kept 
on  doing  it. 

LEN:  Does  starting  out  in  law  enforcement  in  this  way 
pose  any  significant  problems  of  familiarization  with 
police  practices  in  general,  or  with  police  administration 
in  particular? 

KOLESZAR:  Not  really.  In  fact,  I think  there  are  some 
advantages.  For  instance,  the  two  years  that  I was  in 
Portland.  I probably  spent  more  time  on  the  street,  more 
time  involving  search  warrants  and  prosecution  of  cases 


‘When  you  become  a chief 
you  stop  being  a cop.  You 
start  being  an  administrator. 
Unfortunately  many  people 
who  come  up  through  the 
ranks  never  get  exposed  to 
that  and  when  they  get 
dumped  into  the  chief’s 
office  it’s  very  traumatic.  ’ 


and  dealing  with  the  prosecutor  than  most  police  of- 
ficers did.  So  I really  gained  a lot  of  knowledge  helping 
with  arrests,  telling  the  officers  what  they  could  seize 
and  what  they  couldn't  seize,  what  we  could  do  from  a 
wiretapping  standpoint.  So  1 really  began  working  with 
the  street  people,  because  those  are  the  ones  that  looked 
to  me  for  advice  on  what  they  could  and  could  not  do. 

Remember  that  back  in  the  middle  to  late  60  s,  that's 
when  all  the  major  cases  were  coming  down,  so  I was 
right  in  the  middle  of  all  the  monumental  cases,  beginn- 
ing with  Mapp  in  1961  and  going  through  the  Miranda. 
Schmerber  and  Schimmel  cases.  So  I was  right  in  the 
vanguard  of  police  adjusting  to  what  the  Warren  Court 
was  coming  down  with,  which  was  a fascinating  time  to 
be  cutting  my  teeth  in  law  enforcement.  I was  reading 
the  major  court  decisions  as  they  were  coming  down  in 
my  law  school  class  on  Monday  morning,  and  on  Tues- 
day afternoon  I was  helping  police  officers,  who  were  in 
the  real  world,  try  to  adjust  from  a training  standpoint, 
a supervision  standpoint  and  an  application  standpoint, 
on  how  to  handle  that  decision  that  came  down  yester- 
day morning.  You  couldn't  get  a better  baptism  by  fire. 

When  1 got  up  to  the  state  government  and  became 
police  coordinator  of  the  State  of  Maine  for  three  and  a 
half  years,  that's  what  gave  me  the  administrative 
perspective.  The  first  two  years,  from  '69  to  '71,  was 
really  as  much  street  and  as  much  hands-on  as  anyone 
who  was  not  a police  officer  could  possibly  have.  The 
three  and  a half  years  I was  with  the  governor's  office 
exposed  me  to  chiefs,  to  commissioners,  to  the  legis- 
lature, to  city  councils  and  mayors,  and  those  two  thi>  gs 
put  together  — the  street  experience  from  '69  to  '71,  and 
then  '71  to  '74  working  in  the  "chiefing"  type  things  - 
really  laid  the  groundwork  for  my  first  job  in  December 
of  '74  as  chief  in  Montpelier. 


Oilando  Senlmel  Star  pholo 

Meetings  with  command  staff  were  a priority  item  for  Chief  Koleszar  on  his  first  day  on  the  job  in  February  1982. 


LEN:  In  retrospect,  is  there  anything  that  a chief  who 
got  to  the  top  the  way  you  did  can  bring  to  the  job  that, 
say,  a police  chief  who  came  up  the  ladder  in  a more 
traditional  way  can’t? 

KOLESZAR:  Uh-huh.  When  I took  over  in  1974  aschief 
in  Montpelier,  I had  just  turned  30  years  of  age,  so  I was 
extremely  young,  and  had  never  carried  a gun,  never 
been  a police  officer,  which  was  almost  a blueprint  for 
instant  failure,  except  for  the  fact  that  the  three  and  a 
half  years  1 had  in  Maine  at  the  state  level  probably 
prepared  me  as  well,  if  not  better,  for  the  chief's  position 
than  any  other  background  I could  have  had.  Because 
what  the  chief  does,  obviously,  is  deal  with  the  press, 
deal  with  the  city  commissioners,  deal  with  the  public, 
and  what  I had  been  doing  for  the  previous  three  and  a 
half  years  was  advising  132  different  departments 
throughout  the  state  as  to  exactly  how  to  do  that.  So  in 
many  respects  I really  think  I was  better  prepured  to 
take  over  as  chief  in  the  capital  city  because  my  three 
and  a half  years  prior  to  that  was  involved  in  the  type  of 
activities  and  the  type  of  dealings  that  a chief  gets  in- 
volved in,  as  opposed  to  having  come  up  through  the 
ranks  — because  as  you  well  know,  when  you  become 
chief  you  stop  being  a cop.  You  start  being  an  admini- 
strator, you  start  dealing  with  people  and  budgets  and 
media,  and  unfortunately  many  people  who  come  up 
through  the  ranks  never  get  exposed  to  that  type  of 
thing,  and  when  they  get  dumped  into  the  chief's  office 
it's  a very  traumatic  experience,  unless  they've  been  a 
special  assistant  to  the  chief  or  something  else  at  the 
higher  levels. 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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LEN  interview:  Orlando  chief  William  Koleszar 


Continued  from  Page  9 

Bridging  the  credibility  gap 

LEN:  Have  you  ever  noticed  any  sort  of  latent  resent- 
ment from  the  ranks  as  far  as  the  nature  of  your  police 
experience  is  concerned? 

KOLESZAR:  I wouldn’t  say  there  was  disdain  or 
anything  like  that.  1 n the  first  year  I was  in  Montpelier, 
with  25  full-time  people  in  the  department,  I think  I did 
have  a credibility  problem.  I expected  that;  it  didn't  sur- 
prise me  at  all.  But  once  the  people  whom  I dealt  with 
and  who  worked  for  me  understood  that  I was  filling  my 
role,  as  I saw  it,  quite  adequately,  they  began  to  feel 
more  comfortable.  In  other  words,  their  roles  as 
patrolmen  and  sergeants  and  as  managers  were  a heck 
of  a lot  different  from  what  I think  the  chief's  role  should 
be.  When  I got  to  Arvada,  with  160  full-time  people,  that 
credibility  gap  wasn't  as  evident,  and  now  when  I came 
last  year  to  Orlando,  with  600  people  and  a $21  million 
budget,  I think  the  vestiges  of  that  lack  of  credibility,  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  have  pretty  much  been 
done  away  with. 

LEN:  In  moving  from  a small  department  to  pro- 
gressively larger  agencies,  has  the  increasing  size  of 
your  command  and  your  budget  necessitated  any 
radical  revisions  of  your  professional  thinking  along  the 
way,  or  some  temporary  seat-of-the-pants  flying  to  ac- 
quire new  administrative  skills? 

KOLESZAR:  Well,  the  job  becomes  different.  When  I 
was  in  Montpelier  for  three  years,  with  25  people,  I real- 
ly think  — and  I don't  mean  this  to  sound  like  a cliche  — 
running  a 25-man  police  department  has  got  to  be  one  of 
the  toughest  jobs  in  the  world,  and  in  many  respects  I 
think  running  a 25-man  department  is  more  difficult 
than  running  a 600-man  department  or  a 1,000-man 
department.  I say  that  for  this  reason:  In  a 25-  or  30-man 
department,  especially  in  a small  city,  the  citizens  ex- 
pect all  of  the  functions  of  a "large"  police  department, 
but  basically  the  chief  is  it.  In  Montpelier,  I was  the 
training  officer,  I was  the  budget  officer.  I was  the  per- 
sonnel officer,  I was  internal  affairs,  I was  the  public  in- 
formation officer.  I was  just  about  all  those  folks 
because  the  other  24  were  working  police  officers.  But 
tKa  public  atiU  expected  all  the  budget  functions,  the 
personnel  functions,  the  recruitment  and  selection  and 
all  those  things  that  right  now  in  Orlando  I’ve  got  com- 
petent, well-trained,  super  people  to  handle.  I was  doing 
that  by  myself  from  74  to  77.  So  in  that  respect  I think 
it’s  much  more  difficult  running  a department  of  that 
size  than  running  a department  of  600  people. 

Here  in  Orlando,  one  of  my  deputy  chiefs  has  a 
master's  degree  from  Harvard,  others  have  master's 
degrees  or  are  working  on  Ph.D.'s.  When  you  have  com- 
petent people  like  that  who  really  know  their  jobs,  I see 
myself  to  a large  degree  as  a chairman  of  a board  trying 
to  get  the  most  out  of  those  resources  that  we  have  in  the 
department. 

The  bias  of  the  UCR 

LEN:  Shortly  before  you  took  over  in  Orlando,  the 
Uniform  Crime  Reports  for  1980  came  out  and  cited  a 
number  of  Florida  cities  as  being  among  the  most  crime- 
ridden  in  the  United  States,  with  Orlando  notably 
among  them.  What's  been  done  since  that  point,  or 
what  s being  done  at  present,  to  roll  back  that  dubious 
distinction? 

KOLESZAR:  We've  been  doing  a number  of  things,  just 
like  all  the  departments  in  central  Florida  and,  really, 
throughout  the  state  of  Florida.  I think  we’ve  turned  a 
corner  to  a large  degree.  Recent  statistics  in  the  state, 
the  county  and  the  city  have  shown  crime  going  down. 

But  more  important  than  that,  you  know  the  history 
of  UCR  figures  as  well  as  I do.  I think  one  of  the  reasons 
that  Florida  had  six  of  the  top  10  cities  in  the  country  as 
far  as  I ndex  crime  rate  — let  me  give  you  an  example.  I n 
the  Orlando  area,  we  have  35,000  hotel  rooms.  If  you 
just  assume  that  on  $ny  given  night,  those  rooms  are  oc- 
cupied by  a minimum  of  two  or  three  people,  you're  talk- 
ing about  an  increase  in  population  of  100,000  people  a 
day  that  no  one  counts  when  they  look  at  UCR.  The 
same  is  true  in  Miami  and  in  all  your  coastal  cities,  and 
especially  here  in  central  Florida  with  Disney  World  and 
EPCOT. 

The  UCR's,  I think,  are  not  a correct  way  of  judging 
crime  rates  when  you’re  looking  at  the  tourist  capital  of 
the  world  — and  that’s  what  we  are,  the  tourist  capital  of 
the  world.  We  have  through  here  one  million  tourists 
every  14  days.  Our  crime  statistics  locally  show  that 
one-third  of  all  our  victims,  one-third  of  all  our  suspects 
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Orlando  Mayor  Bill  Frederick  introducing  the  city’s 
newest  "police  officer."  OPD2. 
are  from  outsiSe  the  city  of  Orlando.  The  UCR  doesn't 
take  that  kind  of  thing  into  consideration,  and  that's 
why.  without  question,  when  you  look  at  Florida  it’s  not 
that  we're  any  worse  than  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
But  you've  got  to  take  into  consideration  the  millions 
and  millions  of  tourists  that  go  untabulated  when  they 
put  together  UCR  reports. 

LEN:  So  in  essence  you're  saying  that  those  reports  are 
unfairly  skewed  against  tourist  meccas  such  as  Orlando 
and  other  Florida  cities? 

KOLESZAR:  No  question  about  that.  And  there's  no 
question  in  my  mind  that,  sure,  we  have  a crime  prob- 
lem, but  there's  no  question  that  it's  completely 
overblown  by  the  fact  that  the  UCR  system  doesn  t take 
into  consideration  the  one  million  tourists  that  we  ex- 
perience every  14  days. 

Let's  take  a city  like  Orlando,  with  140.000  popula- 
tion. I think  any  police  chief  who’s  been  in  the  business 
knows  there’s  a big  difference  between  140.000  people 
here  in  central  Florida,  with  a million  tourists  every  14 
days,  and  a city  of  140.000  in  the  middle  of  Kansas 
There's  a generic  difference  in  the  type  of  crime,  the 
volume  of  crime,  the  number  of  victims,  suspects  and 
perpetrators  that  are  going  to  be  from  inside  the  city. 
And  again,  one-third  of  all  the  people  we  deal  with,  from 
a defendant  standpoint,  a suspect  standpoint  and  a vic- 
tim standpoint  are  here  visiting  the  city  of  Orlando.  Un- 
fortunately. the  UCR  doesn't  take  that  into  account, 
and  there's  no  question  in  my  mind,  after  the  14  months 
that  I 've  been  here,  that  is  the  major  reason  that  six  of 
the  top  10  "crime  cities"  in  the  country  were  in  Florida. 
LEN:  I s there  a more  accurate  measure  of  the  true  crime 
picture  that  could  be  relied  upon  in  this  type  of  situa- 
tion? 

KOLESZAR:  If  you're  going  to  stay  with  the  UCR.  as 
far  as  peak  population  divided  by  the  number  of  Index 
crimes,  I think  you  have  to  factor  in  somehow  — and  I d 
love  to  see  the  FBI  do  some  research  on  this,  or  maybe 
PERF  or  the  Police  Foundation  or  someone  else  — the 
number  not  of  full-time  residents,  but  the  number  of  peo- 
ple that  in  fact  reside  in  the  city  at  any  given  moment, 
and  use  that  as  a more  realistic  figure  to  have  the  Index 
crime  divided  into. 

LEN:  Was  the  crime  picture  in  Orlando  in  1980  and  '81  a 
factor  in  your  selection  as  police  chief? 


KOLESZAR:  I think  it  was,  to  a certain  degree.  Ob- 
viously it's  difficult  to  appreciate  all  the  thinking  that 
went  on  with  the  mayor  and  his  advisers  when  I was 
brought  down  here,  but  I think  they  wanted  someone 
who  was  coming  from  a growth  area  — and  Arvada  was 
definitely  a growth  area  — I think  they  wanted 
somebody  who  had  a track  record  of  being  somewhat 
creative  and  somewhat  innovative.  I think  I had,  with 
the  benefit  of  all  the  good  folks  I had  worked  with  in  Ar- 
vada, somewhat  of  a reputation  like  that. 

There  is  a time  in  every  department's  life,  whether  it's 
Montpelier  or  Arvada  or  Orlando,  there  is  a right  time 
for  inside  chiefs  and  there's  a right  time  for  outside 
chiefs.  You  may  be  surprised,  but  I advocate  inside 
chiefs.  Even  though  I’ve  been  somewhat  of  a carpetbag- 
ger in  my  career.  I really  support  inside  promotions  to 
the  position  of  chief.  And  I think  I put  my  money  where 
my  mouth  is.  because  in  every  position  I 've  ever  held  — 
the  state  job  in  Maine,  in  Montpelier,  Arvada  and, 
hopefully,  in  Orlando  — every  time  I left,  the  appointing 
authority  had  at  least  two  or  three  people  from  inside 
the  department  to  put  in  that  position.  In  Montpelier, 
Maine  and  Arvada,  an  inside  individual  was  in  fact 
chosen. 

“Ownership”  in  the  department’s  image 

LEN:  In  the  time  you've  been  in  Florida,  have  you 
brought  to  Orlando  policing  any  approaches  or  innova- 
tions that  were  unknown  under  previous  police  ad- 
ministrations there? 

KOLESZAR:  I wish  I could  take  credit  for  something 
like  that,  but  in  all  honesty,  I think  any  of  the  ideas  that 
I've  had  in  Arvada  or  Orlando,  most  of  them  have  come 
from  people  already  in  the  department.  All  I try  to  do  as 
chief  is  give  them  the  forum,  give  them  the  opportunity, 
give  them  the  comfortable  feeling  not  to  be  afraid  to 
come  forward  with  those  ideas.  If  those  ideas  are 
meritorious,  I provide  them  with  the  fiscal  and  head- 
office  support  to  carry  through  with  them. 

When  you're  dealing  with  a department  of  600  people 
— I’ve  got  a command  staff  of  43,  and  those  43  people 
have  to  take  ownership  in  the  reputation  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  that  s one  thing  I think  I do  bring  to  the 
department,  that  it's  not  me,  folks.  If  we  look  good,  it's 
all  of  us. 

LEN:  Can  you  cite  any  specific  examples  of  innovative 
ideas  that  emanated  from  the  ranks? 

KOLESZAR:  I think  the  most  graphic  one  is  the 
(department's  community-relations  robot)  OPD2.  I 
wish  I could  take  credit  for  that.  That  idea  was  fostered 
about  six  months  ago  by  very  innovative,  creative  of- 
ficers in  our  communications  section.  After  I had  been 
here  six  months,  they,  .saw  I was  receptive,  I was  open. 
They  had  been  thinking  about  this  idea  and  had  seen  it 
in  operation  in  tne  private  sector.  And  with  their  comfor- 
tableness in  bringing  it  to  my  attention,  and  my  ability 
to  acquire  the  $1 5,000  worth  of  funding  and  to  deal  with 
the  press  and  the  council,  between  their  ideas,  their  abili- 
ty to  bring  it  to  reality  and  my  ability  as  a chief  to  lay  the 
groundwork,  I think  we've  got  a winning  proposition. 
But  it  definitely  was  not  my  idea. 

I don't  feel  bad  about  not  having  all  the  great  ideas. 

I ve  got  600  folks  here,  all  of  whom  are  sharp  and  are 
dedicated  to  the  city  of  Orlando,  they're  interested  in 
their  job  — as  most  police  officers  are,  or  they  wouldn't 
be  in  the  business.  My  job.  I think,  is  to  deal  with  the 
press,  the  council  and  the  mayor  to  allow  the  greatest 
benefit  to  come  from  the  resources  we  have,  and  if  that  is 
laying  the  groundwork  money-wise,  policy-wise  or  with 
the  citizens  to  come  up  with  an  OPD2,  well,  that's  my 
role. 

The  civilian  factor 

LEN:  A newspaper  article  that  appeared  shortly  after 
you  were  appointed  chief  in  Orlando  indicated  that  you 
aimed  to  increase  the  department’s  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductivity through  the  assignment  of  civilians  to  handle 
tasks  previously  done  by  sworn  officers.  To  what  extent 
has  this  proven  successful  so  far? 

KOLESZAR:  Today,  we  have  18  community  service  of- 
ficers in  a training  program.  This  last  budget,  the  fiscal 
'83  budget,  we  were  allotted  14  full-time  positions  for 
community  service  officers  - civilians.  We  overhire  in 
putting  people  in  the  academy,  to  account  for  a 15  to  20 
percent  dropout  rate.  Right  now,  we  have  1 8 community 
service  officers  in  the  middle  of  a 10- week  training  pro- 
gram. They  will  then  go  into  an  FTO  [field  training  of- 
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Making  a renewed  argument  for  rehabilitation 


Reaffirming  Rehabilitation.  By  Francis 
T.  Cullen  and  Karen  E.  Gilbert.  Cincin- 
nati: Anderson  Publishing  Co.,  1982.  315 
PP 

This  well-written,  practical,  timely  and 
scholarly  book  presents  a clear 
understanding  of  complex  issues  to  its 
broad  intended  audience  — legislators, 
policy  makers,  the  criminal  justice  com- 
munity and  anyone  else  with  an  interest 
in  the  present  dilemma  over  punishment 
versus  rehabilitation.  Overall  the  book  is 
an  outstanding  addition  to  criminal 
justice  literature,  particularly  in  light  of 
the  debate  over  what  to  do  with  in- 
carcerated offenders:  punish  or  reform. 


The  title,  "Reaffi  rming 

Rehabilitation,''  is  an  appropriate  label 
for  the  book,  as  the  authors  clearly  in- 
dicate that  the  current  crisis  of  punish- 
ment versus  rehabilitation  should  be 
resolved  in  favor  of  rehabilitation  and  its 
humanizing  influence.  Cullen  and  Gilbert 
open  their  defense  of  rehabilitation  with  a 
historical  view  of  this  emerging  crisis. 
The  authors  address  the  question  of  why 
the  rehabilitative  ideology  has  suffered 
so  precipitous  a change  in  status  in  the 
United  States.  The  focus  is  then  shifted 
from  the  past  to  the  present,  to  the 
disillusionment  with  the  rehabilitative 
ideology. 


Taking  aim  on  America’s  politicians: 

A look  between  the  ears  of  17  assassins 


American  Assassins.  By  James  W. 
Clarke.  Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton 
University  Press,  1982.  321  pp. 

Clarke's  "American  Assassins" 
presents  an  in-depth,  comprehensive  and 
objective  analysis  of  17  individuals  who 
attempted  or  succeeded  in  assassinating 
prominent  political  figures  in  the  United 
States.  Some  of  the  assassins  are  familiar 
names  — John  Wilkes  Booth,  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  and  James  Earl  Ray. 
Others  who  are  not  as  well  known  include 
Carl  Weiss,  Griselio  Torresola  and 
Samuel  Byck. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  work,  the 
author  develops  four  classifications  of 
American  assassins  and  is  able  to  assign 
all  but  two  of  the  17  people  into  these 
categories.  In  many  cases  the  classifica- 
tions run  contrary  to  the  popular  beliefs 
about  these  individuals. 

According  to  the  author,  Type  I 
assassins  see  their  act  as  a "probable 
sacrifice  of  self  for  a political  ideal. ' ' Type 
II  assassins  are  individuals  "with  over- 
whelming and  aggressive' eg'acdfltric 
needs  for  acceptance,  recognition,  and 
status."  Type  III  assassins  are  labeled 
psychopaths,  while  Type  IV  assassins 
are  typified  by  "severe  emotional  and 


cognitive  distortion  that  is  expressed  in 
hallucinations  and  delusions  of  prosecu- 
tion and/or  grandeur.  ” 

The  remainder  of  the  book  furnishes  an 
intense  study  or  story  of  each  assassin. 
Included  in  this  examination  is  a detailed 
background  of  the  individuals,  encom- 
passing the  social,  economic,  personal 
and  political  environments  in  which  they 
lived.  Through  this  analysis,  factors  are 
developed  which  justify  the  conclusions 
of  the  author  and  his  classification  of 
each  into  the  categories  previously  men- 
tioned. 

The  biographies  of  each  individual 
were  most  interesting  and  informative. 

The  author  avoids  subjective  or  prevail- 
ing theories  usually  associated  with 
many  of  the  assassins.  In  fact,  objective 
data  are  introduced  which  seriously 
damage  some  of  the  theories. 

For  example,  after  reading  the  section 
devoted  to  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  the  ac- 
cused murderer  of  President  John  F 
Kennedy,  this  reviewer  became  more  con- 
vinced that  Oswald  acted  on  his  own. 
Such  a determination  was  based  on  the 
author's  persuasive  presentation  of  facts 
that  warranted  this  logical  conclusion. 

Continued  on  Page  12 


Crime  Dictionary’s  * ornamental  pleasure 9 
may  be  more  of  a delight  to  detective  writers 


Crime  Dictionary.  By  Ralph  DeSola.  New 
York:  Facts  on  File,  1982.  219  pp.  S22.50. 

Samuel  Johnson  once  posited  that  dic- 
tionaries are  like  watches:  “The  worst  is 
better  than  none,  and  the  best  cannot  be 
expected  to  go  quite  true."  If  this  is  so, 
"Crime  Dictionary"  is  more  a pocket 
watch  which,  although  seldom  referred 
to,  provides  its  owner  with  ornamental 
pleasure,  rather  than  the  latest  quartz 
watch  whose  constant  and  accurate 
presence  must  be  relied  upon. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  sections: 
the  "A-Zurich  Account”  (which  is  the 
body  of  the  work),  foreign  terms  (Latin 
phrases  are  to  be  found  in  both  the  first 
and  second  sections),  place-name 
nicknames  (although  Sing-Sing  appears 
in  the  first  section  and  not  in  this  one), 
and  selected  sources  (from  "Reefer 
Madness"  to  Criminology  Index). 

The  scope  of  the  book  is  ambitious,  in- 
cluding legal  terms,  police  jargon, 
medical  and  pharmacological  ter- 


minology, acronyms,  weaponry  refer- 
ences. historical  personages  and  slang  — 
a lot  of  slang. 

It's  tempting  in  reviewing  reference 
works  to  isolate  a few  examples  of  glaring 
omissions  (mens  rea,  crime  prevention, 
incest),  inadequate  definitions  (to 
describe  the  Mafia  as  a society  "less  con- 
cerned with  patriotism  and  more  con- 
cerned with  power  and  profit"  is  an 
understatement  at  best),  or  inexplicable 
emphases  (the  longest  definition  may 
curiously  be  "Law  West  of  the  Pecos"). 
But  on  the  whole,  "Crime  Dictionary" 
will  be  a useful  reference  work  for  the 
libraries  of  most  people  employed  by  or 
interested  in  criminal  justice. 

This  reviewer  was  left  with  the  feeling, 
however,  that  it  may  end  up  on  the 
shelves  of  more  detective  story  writers 
than  law  enforcement  professionals. 

LARRY  MICHAEL  FEHR 
Executive  Director 
Washington  Council  on  Crime 
& Delinquency 


Considerable  discussion  is  given  to  the 
various  schools  of  criminological 
thought,  which  the  authors  label  "the 
conservatives,"  "liberals"  and 
"radicals."  Conservatives,  who  are 
retributionists,  are  compared  and  con- 
trasted to  the  "justice-model"  liberals, 
who  favor  the  shortest  determinate 
sentences  and  punishment  without 
forced  therapy.  The  liberals  embrace  a 
philosophy  of  indeterminate  sentences 
and  rehabilitation.  Naturally,  the 
radicals  are  a group  who  believe  that  the 
causes  of  crime  are  connected  to  the  pres- 
ent capitalistic  system,  and  that  the 
problems  of  crime  will  not  fade  until  the 
fall  of  capitalism. 

Naturally,  given  the  book's  title,  con- 
siderable attention  is  given  to  the  rise  of 
rehabilitation  and  the  subsequent  at- 
tacks on  its  very  premises  by  those 
subscribing  to  the  conservative  and 
justice  schools  of  thought.  These  attacks 
were  fueled  by  Robert  Martinson's 
research,  published  in  1974,  which  led 
him  to  conclusions  that  treatment  pro- 
grams, so  far  have  had  no  appreciable 
effect  on  recidivism."  In  later  research, 
however.  Martinson  reversed  his  posi- 
tion that  "nothing  works."  Cullen  and 
Gilbert  go  on  to  present  a great  deal  of 
research  which  positively  supports  the 
entire  issue  of  rehabilitation  and  indeter- 
minate sentencing. 


Considerable  attention  is  given  to 
David  Fogel's  Justice  Model  of  Correc- 
tions. In  all  fairness,  Fogel's  model  has 
been  bastardized  by  those  who  support 
retribution  and  "just  deserts."  The 
authors  do  point  out  that,  as  profes- 
sionals. we  should  "embrace"  reform  of 
the  current  criminal  justice  system, 
although  that  reform  is  not  to  be  realized 
through  such  a remedy  as  determinate 
sentencing.  An  interesting  note  is  the 
research  conducted  on  determinate 
sentencing,  which  has  revealed  longer 
sentences,  less  equity  in  sentencing, 
higher  costs,  maximization  of  pro- 
secutorial discretion,  greater  dehumaniz- 
ing, overcrowded  prisons  and  excessive 
good-time  manipulation.  Given  these 
changes  it  is  possible,  as  the  authors  con- 
tend, that  "liberals  may  have  premature- 
ly and  dangerously  rejected  the  re- 
habilitative ideal." 

Finally,  the  authors  end  the  book  with 
a solid  argument  that  rehabilitation  can 
be  a source  of  both  actual  and  potential 
good.  The  conservatives'  cries  for  repres- 
sion, retribution  and  harsher  punishment 
can  do  little  to  decrease  crime  and  create 
a greater  system  of  irregularities.  In- 
deed, as  Karl  Menninger  has  noted,  "The 
more  fiercely,  the  more  ruthessly,  the 
more  inhumanely  the  offender  is  treated 
— however  legally  — the  more  certain  we 
Continued  on  Page  12 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
EDUCATION 

The  End  of  the  Beginning 

by 

Richard  Pearson,  Theodore  K.  Moran,  James  C.  Berger, 
Kenneth  C.  Laudon,  Janice  R.  McKenzie,  Thomas  J.  Bonita  III 

Criminal  Justice  Education:  The  End  of  the  Beginning  is  the  result  of  a five- 
year  study  of  criminal  justice  education  in  American  colleges  and  universities. 
The  authors  - a faculty  planning  group  at  the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice  - based  their  findings  and  conclusions  upon  250  questionnaire  surveys 
among  respondents  in  37  states  at^46  institutions,  campus  visits  for  interviews 
at  14  universities,  and  a content  analysis  of  college  catalogs.  In  addition,  an  ad- 
visory committee  appointed  by  the  Academy  of  Criminal  Justice  Sciences  con- 
tributed guidance  and  suggestions  on  methodology  and.  based  on  a second  ques- 
tionnaire, confirmed  and  extended  the  findings  of  the  authors. 

The  study  examines  a sector  of  postsecondary  education  that  grew  intensively 
during  the  late  1960  s and  1970’s  when  other  sectors  faced  dwindling 
enrollments,  limited  budgets  and  marginal  growth.  During  two  decades,  the 
authors  found,  an  early  emphasis  on  vocationalism  in  criminal  justice  education 
was  replaced  by  academic  programs  developed  in  the  humanities,  the  social  and 
behavioral  sciences,  and  professional  subjects.  They  examines  professoriate  that 
strongly  emphasized  practical  experience  but  later  developed  traditional 
academic  credentials.  They  describe  new  and  distinctive  ways  that  were 
developed  to  teach  non-traditionai  students,  including  mid-career  police  officers 
and  other  criminal  justice  practitioners. 

The  authors  conclude  that  criminal  justice  education  has,  during  only  two 
decades,  become  an  established,  vital  part  of  the  educational  curricula  in  America 
colleges  and  universities.  They  also  attempt  to  define  some  of  the  current  and 
future  problems  for  educators,  including  the  need  for  scholarship  and  research, 
the  tension  between  general  liberal  arts  studies  and  professional  studies  in  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice,  vague  educational  objectives  which  need 
clarification,  and  the  quality  of  criminal  justice  education. 

Criminal  Justice  Education  will  be  of  interest  to  criminal  justice  educators  at 
college  and  universities  and  to  law  enforcement  executives  and  practitioners  who 
are  concerned  with  the  development  of  their  field.  For  educators  generally,  this 
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The  takedown 


In  the  photo  above,  a police  officer  in 
Ontario,  Wise.,  takes  aim  at  Wayne 
Tretsven  as  Tretsven  walks  down  an  On- 
tario street,  rifle  in  hand,  after  releasing 
hostages  he  had  been  holding  in  a local 
cafe.  In  the  photo  at  right,  Tretsven  falls 
to  the  pavement  after  being  shot  in  the 
leg  to  prevent  his  escape,  as  police  of- 
ficers rush  in  to  disarm  him.  Tretsven  is  a 
suspect  in  a double  murder  that  took 
place  April  28  in  the  small  Wisconsin 
town.  Wide  World  Photos 


Exit,  stage  left. . . 


Brzeczek  leaves  in  a flurry  of  crime  stats 


Continued  from  Page  1 

hire  an  independent  auditor  to  handle  the 
review 

The  allegations  about  improper  crime 
reporting  became  an  issue  in  the  mayoral 
primary  race  in  February,  and  Brzeczek 
became  involved  in  the  campaign  by 
making  television  commercials  suppor- 
ting Byrne. 

When  U.S.  Representative  Harold 
Washington  defeated  Byrne  in  the 
primary,  Brzeczek  announced  that  he 
would  resign  if  Washington  won  the 
general  election,  telling  a local  newspaper 
columnist.  “Under  Harold  Washington, 

I guarantee  that  |the  police  department! 

Making  a case 
for  inmate 
rehabilitation 

Continued  from  Page  11 

are  to  have  victims." 

Reaffirming  Rehabilitation"  is  an  im- 
portant book  worthy  of  attention.  It 
forces  us  once  again  to  confront  theentire 
issue  of  rehabilitation  and  what  it  means 
when  elements  of  society  embrace  a har- 
sher and  more  dehumanizing  ideology  — 
an  ideology  bent  not  on  reducing  in- 
justice, pain  and  suffering,  but  on  inflic- 
ting greater  injustice,  pain  and  suffering. 
As  the  authors  state,  "We  believe  that 
liberal  reformers  should  seek  both  to 
combat  the  irrationalities  and  repression 
inherent  in  the  conservatives  agenda  and 
to  resolve  the  current  crisis  in  criminal 
justice  policy  by  reaffirming  rehabilita- 
tion." 

DAVID  L.  RATHBONE 
Director  of  Court  Services 
Elkhart  County,  Indiana 


Superintendents  past  and  present:  Richard  Brzeczek  (1.)  and  James  O'Grady 


will  be  a circus.  Law  enforcement  will  suf- 
fer. The  general  level  of  competence  will 
go  down.” 

As  the  race  between  Washington  and 
Republican  candidate  Bernard  Epton 
grew  hotter,  the  police  department  was 
split  politically  and  Brzeczek  issued  a 
directive  prohibiting  campaign  literature 
or  buttons  on  the  job. 

Then  a week  before  the  election, 
Brzeczek  announced  that  he  would 
resign  the  day  the  new  mayor  was  sworn 
in,  regardless  of  which  candidate  won. 
Washington  supporters  contended  that 
the  move  was  designed  to  throw  support 
to  Epton. 

The  release  of  the  audit  came  two  days 
before  Washington  was  sworn  in. 

Although  the  audit  showed  that  inap- 
propriate dismissals  of  cases  weren't  as 
numerous  as  television  reporters  had 
asserted,  it  said  18  percent  of  rape  cases 
that  were  dismissed  should  not  have  been 


unfounded.  The  same  was  true  in  36.4 
percent  of  the  robbery  cases  and  46.6  per- 
cent of  the  burglary  cases. 

The  study  also  said,  "There  exists 
among  detectives  an  insensitivity  to  the 
victim's  plight"  and  suggested  that 
detectives  may  have  declared  cases  to  be 
unfounded  to  improve  their  record  of 
closing  cases. 

It  recommended  that  detectives  con- 
centrate their  efforts  on  serious  solvable 
cases. 

O'Grady,  a 29-year  veteran  of  the 
Chicago  police,  ascended  to  the 
superintendent's  job  automatically  when 
Brzeczek  resigned.  He  had  been 
superintendent  in  1979,  but  left  the  post 
under  similar  circumstances  when  Byrne 
was  elected. 

O'Grady  is  one  of  several  top  police  ad- 
ministrators Washington  has  mentioned 
as  a possible  superintendent. 


The  typology 
of  America’s 
assassins 

Continued  from  Page  11 
An  accurate  picture  of  this  assassin  is 
provided  by  the  author  as  follows: 
"Oswald’s  motive  in  the  assassination 
was  personal  and  compensatory  rather 
than  political.  He  hoped  to  prove  his 
value  to  the  Cubans  by  killing  a president 
who  had  effectively  intimidated  and 
threatened  their  small  nation;  he  would 
also  even  the  score  with  the  FBI  he 
despised  by  exposing  their  incompetence 
to  a degree  even  he  could  not  have  an- 
ticipated; and  in  the  process,  he  would 
leave  the  wife,  who  had  turned  him  away, 
with  a nagging  sense  of  guilt  for  what  he 
did  that  she  will  bear  for  the  rest  of  her 
life." 

One  recent  assassin  of  whom  I was  not 
personally  aware  of  was  Samuel  Byck, 
who  in  1974  attempted  to  hijack  an 
airplane  and  crash-dive  it  into  the  White 
House  where  President  Richard  M.  Nix- 
on was.  The  background  study  of  this 
man  is  fascinating  and,  as  a reader,  you 
can  actually  feel  that  you  are  riding  to  the 
airport  with  him. 

The  basic  conclusion  of  the  author,  who 
is  a professor  of  political  science  at  the 
University  of  Arizona,  is  that  most  of  the 
assassins  were  fully  aware  of  their  ac- 
tions. Unfortunately,  the  research  for 
this  book  was  completed  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  trial  of  John  W.  Hinckley 
for  the  attempted  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan.  It  would  have  been 
interesting  to  have  read  the  author's 
complete  analysis  of  Hinckley's  life. 

The  author  makes  one  final  disturbing 
observation  which  is  of  particular  impor- 
tance to  the  future  of  this  subject.  Five  of 
the  last  seven  attackers  were  known  to 
law  enforcement  authorities  but  were  not 
considered  dangerous  enough  to  warrant 
official  action  being  taken  against  them, 
JACK  F.  DOWLING 
Director  of  Security  and  Safety 
Bucknell  University 
Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania 

The  CJ  Monitor: 
Moving  toward 
rape  reform 

Continued  from  Page  6 
married  victims,  married  victims  felt 
they  received  treatment  from  detectives 
that  was  less  understanding.  In  the  same 
vein,  younger  victims  perceived  the  pro- 
secutor as  less  understanding  than  older 
victims  did.  Victims  who  reported  using 
drugs  before  the  rape,  who  reported 
hitchhiking,  or  who  reported  meeting  the 
rapist  in  a bar  were  treated  less  sym- 
pathetically by  the  prosecutor  than  those 
who  did  not  engage  in  those  activities. 

Victim  resistance  remains  a significant 
factor  in  the  minds  of  criminal  justice 
personnel,  with  one  study  noting  that 
criminal  justice  personnel  were  generally 
more  certain  that  a rape  had  occurred  in 
situations  where  resistance  was  relative- 
ly great.  They  attributed  greater  respon- 
sibility to  the  victim  for  completed  rapes 
rather  than  for  attempted  rapes,  with  the 
reverse  said  to  be  true  for  the  assailants. 

At  the  bottom  line,  the  more  similar  the 
characteristics  of  victims,  offenders  and 
offenses  are  to  the  stereotypes  held  by 
criminal  justice  personnel,  the  more  like- 
ly it  is  that  the  offenders  will  be  con- 
victed. Again,  reform  remains  a primary 
objective. 
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Supreme  Court  Briefs:  Freedom 
of  speech  on  the  Court  sidewalk 


Continued  from  Page  5 
all  five  felony  counts. 

J ustice  Brennan,  who  wrote  separately 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  Justice  Mar- 
shall. concurred  in  overturning  the 
"meaningful  relationship”  concept  ar- 
ticulated by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit.  While  noting  that  a 
"defendant's  interest  in  preserving  his 
relationship  with  a particular  attorney  is 
not  afforded  absolute  protection,"  the 
Justice  questioned  whether  in  such  a 
case  it  might  not  be  possible  to  make  in- 
quiry into  the  possibility  of  continued 
representation. 

Also  concurring  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  but  writing  separately,  Justice 
Blackmun,  joined  by  Justice  Stevens, 
stated  that  in  the  absence  of  a specific  re- 
quest from  the  defendant  to  postpone  the 
first  trial  until  the  originally  assigned 
counsel  could  conduct  his  defense,  the 
trial  judge  was  under  no  duty  to  look  into 
the  possibility  of  a postponement.  (Mor- 
ris v.  Slappy,  No.  81-1095,  decision  an- 
nounced April  20,  1983.) 

The  First  Amendment  on  the  Sidewalk 
The  Supreme  Court  ruled  unanimously 
that  it  was  a violation  of  the  First 
Amendment  to  prohibit  on  the  sidewalks 
surrounding  the  Supreme  Court  building 
a person  from  displaying  "any  flag,  ban- 
ner, or  device"  which  brought  to  public 
attention  "any  party,  organization,  or 
movement." 

The  decision  came  in  response  to  a suit 
challenging  the  constitutionality  of  Title 
40  U.S.C.  § 1 3k,  one  of  the  prohibitory 
sections  of  the  1949  statute  mentioned 
above.  The  section  provides: 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  to  parade,  stand. 

or  move  in  processions  or  assemblages  in 
the  Supreme  Court  Building  or  grounds, 
or  to  display  therein  any  flag,  banner,  or 
device  designated  or  adapted  to  bring  in- 
to public  notice  any  party,  organization, 
or  movement." 

The  suit  was  originally  filed  in  May 
1980  in  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  a man  who  had 
three  times  been  threatened  yrith  arrest 
for  handing  out  leaflets  on  the  sidewalk 
in  front  of  the  Supreme  Court  Building, 
and  by  a woman  who  had  similarly  been 
warned  for  display  a 10-square-foot  sign 
containing  the  text  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment. 

The  two  sought  an  injunction  to  pre- 
vent the  continued  enforcement  of  40 
U.S.C.  §1 3k,  as  well  as  a judgment 
holding  the  statute  unconstitutional  on 
its  face.  On  August  7,  1980,  the  District 
Court  dismissed  the  complaint,  stating 
that  the  two  had  not  exhausted  admini- 
strative remedies  prior  to  suing. 

An  appeal  was  immediately  taken,  and 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  ruled  that  the  District  Court 
had  improperly  dismissed  the  complaint. 
The  appellate  court  further  held  that 
§13k  was  "an  unconstitutional  restric- 
tion on  First  Amendment  rights  in  a 
public  place." 

The  Federal  Government  then  filed  an 
appeal  from  that  decision  to  the  Supreme 

Creative  writing  on  the  job 

A police  officer  in  Grand  Forks,  N.D., 
managed  to  combine  police  reporting 
with  recreational  advice  recently,  after 
an  errant  golf  ball  sailed  through  a win- 
dow near  a local  golf  course. 

The  officer's  write-up  of  the  incident 
read:  "Report  on  a window  broke  on  a 
house  by  unknown  golfer  on  the  golf 
course. ...  No  one  showed  up  to  claim  the 
ball.  . . . Damage  around  $50.  . . . Should 
have  used  a wood." 


Court.  The  Government,  while  recogniz- 
ing that  "public  places"  such  as  streets, 
sidewalks,  and  parks  have  historically 
been  considered  "public  forums"  for  the 
free  exercise  of  expressive  activities, 
Justice  Department  attorneys  pointed 
out  that  the  Government  may  enforce 
reasonable  regulations  as  to  time,  place 
and  manner.  Relying  on  a line  of  cases  in 
the  area  the  Government  argued  that  the 
reasonable  regulations  on  expression  in 
public  forums  are  permissible  so  long  as 
they  "are  content-neutral,  are  narrowly 
tailored  to  serve  a significant  govern- 
ment interest,  and  leave  open  ample 
alternative  channels  of  communication." 
It  was  unsuccessfully  argued  that  §13k 
was  just  such  a restriction  as  to  time, 
place  and  manner. 

Justice  White  began  the  unanimous 
opinion  by  noting  that  the  Supreme 
Court  was  only  addressing  the  constitu- 
tionality of  §13k  as  it  applied  to  the 
public  sidewalk  surrounding  the  Court. 
The  remaining  portion  of  § 13k  as  to  pro- 
hibitions in  the  Court  building  or  Court 
grounds  other  than  the  public  sidewalks 
were  still  valid.  In  affirming  the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  Justice  White 
specifically  noted  that  the  Supreme 
Court  was  only  affirming  with  regard  to 
the  sidewalk  issue,  and  as  to  all  other 
possible  situations  the  judgment  of  the 
appellate  court  was  set  aside. 

In  reaching  its  decision,  the  Court 
noted  that  "the  building's  perimeter 
sidewalks  are  indistinguishable  from 
other  public  sidewalks  in  the  city." 
Justice  White  further  pointed  out  that  a 
total  ban  on  the  conduct  set  forth  in  §13k 
"is  no  more  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  tranquility  on 
the  public  sidewalks  surrounding  the 
building  than  on  any  other  sidewalks  in 
the  city." 

Reasoning  from  that  premise,  the 
Court  determined  that  there  was  insuffi- 
cient justification  for  §13k's  prohibition 
on  activity  on  the  sidewalks  surrounding 
the  Supreme  Court  building.  The  Court 
was  quick  to  point  out.  however,  that  its 
ruling  does  not  undermine  the  position 
that  the  "Court's  sidewalks  and  all  other 
public  sidewalks  still  remain  subject  to 
reasonable  time,  place  and  manner 
restrictions  either  by  law  or  by  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Supreme  Court  Mar- 
shal." 

Writing  separately  were  both  Justices 
Stevens  and  Marshall,  Justice  Stevens 
wrote  that  his  interpretation  of  §13k  in 
this  case  only  required  a determination 
that  the  Supreme  Court  police  could  not 
arrest  the  couple  for  their  activity  on  the 
sidewalk.  Justice  Marshall  urged  that 
the  Court  did  not  go  far  enough  in  its  deci- 
sion, inasmuch  as  he  believed  that  the 
"continuing  existence  of  the  statute  will 
inevitably  have  a chilling  effect  on 
freedom  of  expression."  (United  States  v. 
Grace,  No.  81-1863,  decision  announced 
April  20.  1983.) 
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Partners  against  crime:  NIJ  looks  at 
success  stories  in  local  crime  prevention 

This  column  is  not  in  the  business  of  reviewing  books,  and  certainly  not  of  touting 
new  publications,  but  an  exception  deserves  to  be  made  for  a 66-page  booklet  entitled 
" Partnerships  for  Neighborhood  Crime  Prevention, " which  was  published  in  January 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Justice.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  urban  police 
administrator  who  is  trying  to  implement  crime-prevention  programs. 

The  booklet  is  short  on  theorizing,  but  long  on  facts,  case  histories  of  successful  pro- 
grams and  ideas  that  have  worked  in  various  situations  and  communities.  It  was 
prepared  by  Abt  Associates  of  Cambridge.  Mass.,  with  an  $88,000  award  from  NIJ 
The  researchers  surveyed  59  crime-prevention  programs  - both  citywide  and  com- 
munity based  - and  studied  22  of  them  in  depth.  In  addition,  on-site  surveys  were 
made  of  programs  in  Chicago.  Detroit,  Minneapolis.  Newark.  San  Diego  and  New 
York.  The  analyses  of  how  they  work  and  why  they  have  been  successful  in  reducing 
crime  will  provide  models  for  other  cities. 

The  key  word  in  the  booklet's  title  is  "partnerships If  a neighborhood  crime- 
prevention  program  is  to  work,  both  the  community  and  the  police  must  support  it 
and  establish  working  relationships,  preferably  through  existing  community 
organizations  — churches,  synagogues,  service  groups,  tenant  associations,  etc. 
Without  a firm  link  between  police  and  community,  researchers  found  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  sustain  a long-term  commitment  to  citizen  participation  in  crime  prevention. 

The  booklet  notes  that  some  veteran  police  officers  resist  the  idea  of  the  proactive 
policing  required  for  crime-prevention  programs.  They  grew  up  in  the  old  reactive 
mode  of  police  work  in  which  their  principal  duty  was  responding  to  calls,  not  develop- 
ing relationships  in  the  community  in  which  they  patrol.  In  their  eyes,  crime  preven- 
tion work  is  the  province  of  special  officers  who  give  talks  to  neighborhood  groups, 
visit  schools  and  handle  such  things  as  Operation  1 D.  But  a full  commitment  to  crime 
prevention  requires  that  every  officer  have  a part.  Chief  Wiliam  Hart  of  Detroit  has 
said  that  in  its  most  fundamental  aspect,  crime  prevention  amounts  to  "changing 
policing  in  this  country." 

It  may  not  be  quite  that  revolutionary,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a good 
neighborhood  crime-prevention  program  requries  the  active  cooperation  of  officers  at 
every  level.  The  booklet  notes  that  a police  department  can  encourage  that  coopera- 
tion through  executive  leadership  that  makes  neighborhood  crime  prevention  a top 
priority;  cadet  training  and  in-service  training  that  define  crime  prevention  as  an 
essential  part  ot  police  work;  clear  priorities  and  lines  ot  authority  with  respect  toViow 
crime-prevention  duties  fit  with  other  duties  of  precinct  personnel,  and  clear  promo- 
tional paths  that  reward  crime  prevention  work."  In  short,  all  officers  in  the  depart- 
ment must  be  aware  that  crime  prevention  is  their  job,  too.  and  they  must  be  able  to 
see  that  career  enrichment  and  other  rewards  will  grow  out  of  crime-prevention  duties. 

As  models  of  good  crime-prevention  programs,  the  booklet  discusses  the  Detroit 
and  San  Diego  Police  Departments,  noting  that  "although  the  programs  in  these  two 
cities  have  very  different  structures,  both  are  based  on  a strong  orientation  toward 
neighborhood  crime  prevention,  with  high  community  involvement." 

Detroit  s program  is  highly  centralized,  with  primary  responsibilities  for  crime 
prevention  work  resting  on  permanently  assigned  officers  who  staff  50  mini-stations 
and  three  target-area  officers  around  the  city.  Commanders  of  Detroit's  150-member 
Crime  Prevention  Section  (probably  the  largest  in  the  country)  report  directly  to  the 
chief.  In  contrast,  the  San  Diego  PD's  crime  prevention  work  is  decentralized.  Except 
for  eight  officers  who  run  storefront  offices,  staff  assignments  for  crime-prevention 
work  are  rotated  regularly,  and  specialization  in  crime  prevention  is  limited  to  the  cen- 
tral staff  and  the  storefront  officers. 

Although  differing  substantially  in  organization,  the  programs  in  Detroit  and  San 
Diego  have  "important  similarities."  the  booklet  says.  "The  chiefs  of  both  depart- 
ments have  given  their  full  support  to  the  philosophy  of  neighborhood  crime  preven- 
tion through  community  involvement.”  Both  departments  have  built  the  political 
support  necessary  for  having  budgets  approved,  and  both  programs  are  managed  for 
results:  "clear  objectives  are  set  with  assigned  responsibilities  and  implementation 
time  frames,  and  crime-prevention  work  is  credited  toward  officer  performance  and 
promotion." 

In  both  cities,  one  of  the  keys  to  success  is  continuing  citizen  participation. 
Paradoxically,  the  more  successful  a neighborhood  crime-prevention  program  is,  the 
harder  it  is  to  keep  people  involved.  "Once  the  problems  of  crime  lessen,"  the  booklet 
points  out.  "people  begin  to  feel  secure,  to  feel  that  the  problems  will  not  return  to 
their  neighborhood,  and  thus  they  slacken  their  efforts."  And  so  it  recommends  other 
activities  for  the  citizen  volunteers  — such  events  as  recognition  programs,  fairs,  pic- 
nics and  block  parties  — to  sustain  citizen  participation. 

"Partnerships  for  Neighborhood  Crime  Prevention”  won't. give  a1  police  agency  a 
viable  crime-prevention  program  — only  commitment  and  timewill,do  that.  But  it  is  a 
valuable  compendium  of  ideas  and  plans  that  have  worked  in  reul  neighborhoods  and 
cities,  precinc  ts  and  whole  police  departments.  F ree  copies  can  be  obtained  by  wri  ting 
to  the  National  Criminal  Justice  Reference  Service.  Box  6000,  Rockville.  MD  20850. 


(Ordway  P Burden  welcomes  correspondence  to  his  office  at  631  Colonial  Blod, 
Westwood  P.O.,  Washington  Twp.,  NJ  07675.) 


Crime  pays  for  offenders  in  Swedish  study 


A recent  survey  of  convicted  criminals 
in  Sweden  said  they  find  their  line  of 
work  more  profitable  than  a regular  job, 
although  they  complain  about  time  lost 
behind  bars. 


A researcher  who  interviewed  300  of- 
fenders said  70  percent  favor  crime  to 
"boring"  office  jobs,  and  half  said  they 
made  more  money  in  an  illicit  trade  than 
they  could  have  earned  honestly 
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Chief  of  Police.  Greenville.  N.C.,  a city  of  36,800 
residents  and  1 6 square  miles,  is  seeking  a chief  of  police 
to  run  a department  consisting  of  77  sworn  officers,  13 
non-sworn  employees  and  a $ 1.6-million  operating 
budget, 

Minimum  requirements  for  the  position  include  a 
bachelor's  degree  and  at  least  three  years  of  police 
management  experience  at  a senior  level  position.  A 
graduate  degree  in  criminal  justice,  public  administra- 
tion or  a related  field  is  preferred.  Salary  for  the  position 
is  between  830,389  and  $40,747,  plus  an  excellent  fringe 
benefit  package. 

To  apply,  send  resume  to:  Personnel  Director.  City  of 
Greenville,  P.O.  Box  1905,  Greenville,  NC  27834. 
Deadline  for  applications  is  July  l,  1983.  An  equal  op- 
portunity employer. 

Criminal  Justice  Teaching  Position.  The  Department  of 
Criminal  Justice  at  Northern  Michigan  University  hasa 
tenure-track  vacancy  beginning  with  the  fall  semester 
of  1983. 

Responsibilities  include  a 12-hour  teaching  load, 
heavy  student  advisement  and  professional,  communi- 
ty and  university  service.  Teaching  excellence  rather 
than  publishing  is  emphasized. 

Qualifications  include  a master's  degree  in  criminal 
justice  or  a related  field,  along  with  a minimum  of  five 
years  relevant  professional  experience  in  one  or  more  of 
the  following  areas:  court  administration,  corrections, 
security  or  law  enforcement.  Prior  teaching  experience 
is  desired.  Salary  and  rank  are  negotiable  and  com- 
petitive. 

To  apply,  submit  a thoughtful  letter  of  application,  a 
detailed  resume  and  three  personal  references  with 
phone  numbers  to.  Robert  W.  Barrington.  Chairman, 
Department  of  Criminal  Justice,  Northern  Michigan 
University,  323  Carey  Hall,  Marquette.  Ml  49855.  For 


phone  inquiries,  call  (906)  227-2660  between  9:00  A.M. 
and  12:00  noon  daily.  Deadline  for  applications  is  June 
20,  1983.  An  affirmative  action/equal  opportunity 
employer. 

Highway  Patrol  Troopers.  The  Florida  Highway  Patrol 
is  conducting  an  ongoing  recruitment  campaign  to 
recruit  quality  individuals  for  some  200  trooper  posi- 
tions. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  19  years  of  age  and 
possess  a high-school  diploma  or  GED.  In  addition,  ap- 
plicants must  meet  at  least  one  of  the  following  re- 
quirements: 

H Have  at  least  two  years  of  law  enforcement  ex- 
perience after  high  school  graduation; 

H Have  two  years  of  active  and  continuous  military 
service; 

H Have  three  years  of  full-time  work  experience  after 
high  school: 

H Completed  at  least  60  semester  hours  at  a college  or 
university. 

Applicants  must  also  have  clean  driving  records. 

Starting  salary  for  troopers  is  $13,968  per  year.  Star- 
ting salary  is  $16,975  per  year  for  troopers  assigned  to 
Broward,  Dade,  Palm  Beach  and  Monroe  Counties,  to 
compensate  for  higher  living  expenses  there. 

For  more  information,  contact  Recruiting  Trooper 
Leonard  Zimmerer  at  (305)  272-2295,  or  any  local 
Highway  Patrol  barracks. 

Police  Officers.  The  Pasadena,  Calif.,  Police  Depart- 
ment is  accepting  applications  on  a continuous  basis  for 
the  position  of  police  officer. 

Candidates  must  be  at  least  21  years  old.  with  vision 
no  worse  than  20/70  correctable  to  20/30  and  weight  pro- 
portionate to  height.  Applicants  must  also  possess  a 
high-school  diploma  or  GED,  and  must  successfully 


meet  California  Minimum  Training  Standards.  Screen- 
ing includes  written  test,  psychological  and  polygraph 
exams,  medical  exam  and  physical  agility  test, 
background  investigation  and  oral  interview. 

Salary  is  $2147-82436  per  month  after  three  years.  Of- 
ficers with  associate  degrees  receive  $2212-82501;  with 
bachelor's  degrees,  $2255.33-$2544.33.  Lateral  entry  is 
available  at  the  rank  of  police  officer. 

For  more  information  or  applications,  contact:  Lieut. 
Gary  Bennett.  Pasadena  Police  Department,  142  N.  Ar- 
royo Parkway,  Pasadena,  CA  91103.  Telephone  (213) 
577-4575. 


Postal  Inspectors.  The  Inspection  Service  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  is  seeking  able  men  and  women  for  postal 
inspector  positions.  Duties  are  divided  into  three  broad 
areas:  criminal  investigations,  audit  investigations  and 
security/administration.  The  nature  of  a postal  inspec- 
tor's work  requires  much  travel  and  frequent  absences 
from  home,  and  inspectors  must  be  willing  to  accept 
assignment  wherever  their  services  are  needed.  Initial 
assignment  will  not  be  to  the  immediate  area  from  which 
appointed. 

Applicants  should  be  graduates  of  resident  colleges  or 
universities  with  a minimum  of  a four-year  degree. 
Degrees  in  accounting,  law  or  the  computer  sciences 
make  the  applicant  more  competitive  for  available  posi- 
tions. Work  experience  in  these  areas  is  particularly 
desirable.  Applicants  must  also  possess  a valid  driver's 
- license. 

Starting  salary  is  $23,669  per  year;  $26,199  after  a 
year's  satisfactory  performance.  Salary  rises  to  a 

minimum  of  $28,119  within  2h  years  of  appointment. 

Application  forms  can  be  obtained  from  any  Postal  In- 
spector in  Charge.  Local  Post  Offices  can  furnish  the  ad- 
dress. 


LEN  interview:  Orlando  police  chief  Bill  Koleszar 
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ficer)  program,  and  they  will  be  on  probation  for  a year. 

Here  again,  I wish  I could  take  credit  for  the  idea,  but 
I think  both  of  us  know  that  back  in  '67  and  '68,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  crime-in- America  report  recommended 
it.  It's  been  in  existence  in  Fort  Lauderdale  and  other 
departments  in  the  Southwest.  We  had  it  in  Arvada; 
most  of  our  accident  investigations  were  done  by 
civilians  there.  And  all  it  is  is  implementing  what  I think 
is  an  excellent  program,  laying  the  groundwork,  getting 
the  funding,  and  I think  that  program  has  already  come 
to  fruition.  We  will  have  our  first  community  service  of- 
ficers on  the  street  probably  in  about  three  months,  and 
they  will  be  freeing  up  the  men  and  women  in  the  brown 
uniforms  to  do  what  police  should  in  fact  be  doing. 

LEN:  Based  on  your  experience  with  this  type  of  pro- 
gram, can  you  anticipate  any  potential  problems  as  far 
as  public  reaction  is  concerned?  Might  people  in  fact 
say,  "I’ve  had  an  accident  and  I want  a cop"? 

KOLESZAR:  I think  there  are  two  problems  — and  here 
again  1 do  have  some  experience  in  the  field.  In  Arvada 
we  did  start  from  scratch  with  what  we  called  the  acci- 
dent investigator  positions.  We  had  problems  both  in- 
side the  department  and  outside  — and  when  I say  prob- 
lems, it  was  nothing  that  couldn't  be  handled.  But  we 
had  to  market  the  program,  both  internally  and  exter- 
nally. Externally,  we  had  to  get  across  to  the  public  that 
even  though  these  individuals  are  civilians  and  they 
wear  a little  different  uniform  and  don't  have  sworn 
authority,  they're  justascompetentif  not  more  so.  Inall 
honesty,  we  had  more  nice  letters  — complimentary, 
"attaboy"  letters  — on  our  accident  investigators  than 
we  did  on  our  sworn  officers.  And,  it's  interesting  that 
whenever  I got  a thank-you  letter  about  our  accident  in- 
vestigators, it  always  referred  to  the  individual  as  "of- 


ficer" — because  they  wore  uniforms,  they  had  a por- 
table radio  and  a badge  that  said  "civilian”  on  it. 

Internally,  you've  got  to  be  very  careful  with  sworn 
police  officers  that  they  don't  feel  threatened  by  these 
; civilians.  There  is  a marketing  job  to  be  done  inside,  and 
, I think  we  did  accomplish  that  in  Arvada.  No  one  was 
more  happy  to  get  more  accident  investigators  in  the 
department  than  the  sworn  personnel,  because  they 
don  t want  to  handle  fender-benders;  they  want  to  do 
what  they  were  taught  at  the  academy  to  do,  and  that's 
j to  fight  crime.  Here  I guess  we're  going  through  the 
same  process  on  a larger  scale.  We  re  freeing  up  police 
officers  to  do  those  types  of  directed  patrol  efforts 
relative  to  burglaries  and  robberies  and  rapes  that  police 
officers  feel  they  should  be  doing,  but  we're  handling  the 
abandoned  vehicles  and  the  accident  investigations  — 
and  handling  them  very,  very  well  — with  civilians.  And 
that's  part  of  the  marketing  process,  to  get  the  sworn  of- 
ficers to  buy  in  to  the  community  service  officer  con- 
cept. 

A career  in  transition 

LEN:  Looking  back  at  the  stepping-stone  nature  of  your 
career,  and  given  the  fact  that  you're  still  a relatively 
young  police  chief  with  a significant  amount  of  ex- 
ecutive experience  under  your  belt,  what  might  this  sug- 
gest as  far  as  your  future  is  concerned?  Still  larger  com- 
mands to  administer  after  Orlando? 

KOLESZAR:  In  all  honesty,  there  are  maybe  two 
answers.  Number  one.  I try  not  to  think  too  much  about 
where  I want  to  be  or  what  I want  to  do  two  or  three 
years  down  the  road.  Those  people  who  try  to  gear 
themselves  to  a specific  position,  it  just  doesn't  work 
that  well.  What  I try  to  do  is  the  best  job  I possibly  can 
in  the  department  I m in,  and  if  you  do  the  best  job  and 
you  're  looked  at  as  a good  administrator,  that  type  of  op- 


portunity automatically  comes  in  time. 

Number  two,  I really  think  I would  eventually  — 
whether  two  years,  three  years,  five  years  or  ten  down 
the  road  — like  to  get  to  a larger  law  enforcement 
organization  to  see  if  I can  accomplish  in  a large 
organization  - a very  large  one  — what  I've  been  for- 
tunate enough,  with  a lot  of  help  from  my  command 
staff,  to  accomplish  in  the  last  three  departments  I've 
had. 

My  success,  if  I've  had  any  whatsoever,  is  as  a transi- 
tion chief.  In  all  of  the  departments  I've  gone  into,  in  the 
first  two  I replaced  administrators  that  were  not  the 
best  leaders  in  the  world  — in  fact,  in  Arvada,  the  chief 
was  in  jail.  He  was  indicted  38  times  and  was  serving  a 
six-month  sentence.  When  I got  to  Arvada,  the  depart- 
ment was  in  turmoil.  Even  though  it  was  a good  depart- 
ment with  good  people,  obviously  when  you  have  a chief 
like  that  the  whole  organization  suffers.  Here  in  Orlan- 
do, it  was  a different  situation.  I replaced  good  people, 
but  they  had  had  four  different  chiefs  in  the  last  five 
years,  because  the  chiefs  were  so  good  that  they  went  on 
to  higher  office.  So  it  was  different  type  of  problem  — 
good  administrators,  but  when  you  have  four  in  a five- 
year  period,  you  have  no  stability  in  the  organization.  So 
one  of  the  things  I wanted  to  bring  here  was  a transition 
to  a stable  organization. 

I n every  other  department  I 've  been  it  has  been  a tran- 
sition experience,  with  myself  being  replaced  by  some- 
one from  inside  the  department.  I think  the  same  thing 
will  happen  here,  and  if  I go  on  to  another  law  enforce- 
ment agency.  I 'd  like  to  get  into  an  organization  that  is 
in  transition,  because  I really  think  if  I have  any  exper- 
tise whatsoever  it  is  managing  change  and  managing 
transition,  stabilizing  the  organization  and  turning  it 
over  to  someone  who  came  up  through  the  ranks. 
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15- 17.  Supervisor  of  Security  Personnel 
Presented  by  the  Pennsylvania  Slate 
University. 

16- 17.  Robbery  Investigation.  Hosted  by 
the  Wilmington  Department  of  Police.  To 
be  held  in  Wilmington,  Del.  Fee:  S195. 

17.  Maximizing  the  Use  of  Taped  Evidence 
(What  you  Con  and  Cannot  Do).  Presented 
by  Forensic  Communications  Associates. 
To  be  held  in  New  York  City.  Fee:  $196. 

18- 19.  Street  Survival.  Pesented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Cheyenne,  Wy.  Fee: 
$60. 

19- 23.  Vehicular  Homicide/DWI  Con- 
ference. Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Chicago,  111.  Fee:  $300 

20- 21.  Personnel  Performance  Appraisal. 


Conducted  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Fee:  $196. 

20-23.  The  Seventh  National  Youth 
Workers  Conference.  Sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Work  Alliance  To  be  held  in 
Chicago,  111. 

20-23.  Developing  Police  Computer 
Capabilities.  Presented  by  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Houston,  Tex  Tuition:  $376  members, 
$425  non-members. 

20-24.  26th  Annual  Short  Course  for 
Defense  Lawyers.  Presented  by  North- 
western University.  Tuition:  $375. 

23-24.  National  Conference  on  Illicit 
Money  Laundering.  Presented  by  The 
American  University  and  Batelle  Memor- 
ial Institute.  Cost:  $375. 

20-24.  Management  of  Narcotic  Units. 


Presented  by  the  Bureau  of  Operations  and 
Research,  International  Association  ol 
Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  San  Antonio 
Tex  Tuition:  $375  member  , $425  non 
members. 

20-24.  Investigation  of  Sex  Crimes 
Presented  by  the  Southern  Police  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Fee:  $300. 
2l)-July  1 . Computer  Technology  in  Law  fcn 
forcemcnt  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In 
stitute.  Fee:  $550. 

23.  Police  Civil  Liability.  Presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council. 

26-29.  The  1983  Annual  Conference  of  the 
International  Juvenile  Officers'  Associa- 
tion, Inc.  To  be  held  in  Appelton,  Wis. 

26-July  1.  The  25th  Anniversary  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Association  of 


Directory  of  Training  Sources 


Academy  of  Security  Educators  and 
Trainers  Inc.,  Community  College  of 
Baltimore,  Room  315,  Lombard  St.  at 
Market  Pl„  Baltimore,  MD  21202 

American  University  and  Battelle 
Memorial  Institute,  4400 

Massachusetts  Ave..  N.W.. 

Washington,  DC  20016 

Americans  for  Effective  Law  Enforce- 
ment Inc..  OOl  Grandview  Dr  #209.  So 
San  Francisco,  C A e-tOHO.  TW.1  Mlll| 

877-0731 

ANACAPA  Sciences  Inc.,  Law  En- 
forcement Programs.  Drawer  Q,  Santa 
Barbara.  CA  93102 

Associated  Public  Safety  Communica- 
tions Officers  Inc,,  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  S-1S9  Human 
Development  Bldg.,  University  Park, 
PA  16802 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite 
1607,  Northbrook,  IL  60062 

California  Gang  Investigators  Assn., 
P.O.  Box  54182.  Los  Angeles.  CA 
90054.  Tel:  1213)  847-8687 

Criminal  Justice  Center,  Sam  Houston 
Stale  University,  Huntsville,  TX 
77341. 

Criminal  Justice  Training  and  Educa- 
tion Center/Criminal  Justice  Coor- 
dinating Council,  945  S.  Detroit, 
Toledo.  OH  43614 

Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Col- 
lins, CO  80522 

Florida  Institute  for  Low  Enforcement, 
P.O.  Box  13489,  St.  Petersburg.  FL 
33733 

Delinquency  Control  Institute,  Tyler 
Bldg.,  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia. 3601  S.  Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
CA  90089.  Tel.:  (213)  743-2497 

Florida  Law  Enforcement 
Academy/Organized  Crime  Institute, 
400  W.  Robinson  St.,  Suite  201,  Orlan- 
do. FL  32801 

Forensic  Communication  Associates. 
P.O.  Box  12323,  University  Station. 
Gainesville,  FL  32604. 

Forensic  Mental  Health  Associates,  3 
Ireland  Rd.,  Newtown  Center,  MA 
02169.  TeL:  (617)  332-0228 

Georgia  Police  Academy,  959  E.  Con- 
federate Ave.,  P.O.  Box  1466,  Atlanta, 
GA  30371,  Tel.:  (404)  666-6106 

Humber  College  of  Applied  Arts, 205 
Humber  College  Blvd.,  Ontario, 
Canada  M9W6L7  Tel.:  (416)  676-3111 
ext.  394 

Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 


ment, University  of  North  Florida. 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So..  Jackson- 
ville. FL  32216 

Institute  on  Drugs,  Crime  and  Justice, 
The  American  University,  Washington, 
DC  20016.  Tel.:  (202)  686-2405 

International  Assn,  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
13  Firstfield  Rd.,  Gaithersburg,  MD 
20878.  Tel.:  (800)  638-4085. 

International  Aw>  «<  Th.ii  in- 

vestigators, Executive  Offices.  12416 
Feldon  St„  Wheaton.  MD  20906.  Tel. 
1301)946-4114 

International  Assn,  of  Bomb  Techni- 
cians and  Investigators,  P.O.  Box  6609, 
Colorado  Springs,  CO  80904. 

International  Juvenile  Officers  Assn. 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  29952,  St.  Louis,  MO 
63129.  Tel.;  (314)  894-7663. 

International  Assn,  of  Campus  Law  En- 
forcement Administrators,  James  L. 
McGovern,  Executive  Director,  P.O 
Box  98127,  Atlanta.  GA  30359 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice, 
Criminal  Justice  Center,  444  West  56th 
Street,  New  York.  NY  10019.  Tel..  1212) 
247-1600 

Koga  Institute,  2210  Wilshire  Blvd., 
Santa  Monica,  CA  90403.  Tel.:  (213) 
373-3343. 

Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Train- 
ing Council,  1 Ashburton  Pl„  Room 
1310,  Boston,  MA  02108 

National  Assn,  of  Blacks  in  Criminal 
Justice,  1983  National  Conference 
Committee,  P.O.  Box  1117,  Atlanta, 
GA  30301  Tel.:  (404)  758-2201 

National  Assn,  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Los 
Angeles  Lodge  8,  Box  27186,  Los 
Angeles.  CA  90027-0186 

National  Association  of  Fire  In- 
vestigators, 63  W.  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago.  I L 60604 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville.  KY 
40292.  Tel.:  (502)  588-6987 

National  Safety  Council.  444  No. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL60611.  Tel.: 
(312)  527-4800  ext.  238 
National  Crime  Prevention  Council, 
Rm.  718,  806  16th  St.  N.W., 
Washington.  DC  20006.  Tel.:  1202) 
393-7141 

National  Training  Center  of  Polygraph 
Science,  200  W 57th  St..  Suite  1400, 
New  York.  NY  10019 

National  Youth  Work  Alliance,  1346 
Connecticut  Ave.  N.W.,  Suite  508, 
Washington,  DC  20036.  Tel.:  (202) 


785-0764 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management,  Babson  College. 
Drawer  E.  Babson  Park,  MA  02157 

New  Jersey  Stole  Assn,  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  148  N.  Main  St.,  Hightstown, 
NJ  08620 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  S-159 
Human  Development  Bldg.,  University 

Pub.  M WUUIU 

St  Louis  Metropolitan  Police  Dept., 
Planning  and  Development  Division, 
1200  Clark  Ave.,  Room  304-F,  St, 
Louis,  MO  63103.  Tel.:  (314)  444-5647 
Police  Executive  Research  Forum.  1909 
K St.  N.W..  Suite  400,  Washington,  DC 
20006 

Police  International  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  220, 
Oakton,  VA  22124 

Police  Officers  Training  Service, 
Soundview  Avenue,  Box  667.  Southold,  j 
NY  11971.  Tel.:  (616)  765-5472 
Port  of  Seattle  Police  Dept.,  P.O  Box 
68727.  Seattle.  WA  98188  Tel.:  (206) 
433-5400 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  and  Associates, 
North  Mountain  Pines,  Route  Two,  Box 
342,  Winchester,  VA  22601.  Tel.:  (703) 
662-7288 

Ross  Engineering  Associates,  7906  1 

Hope  Valley  Court,  Adamstown,  MD 
21710 

Southern  Police  Institute,  University 
of  Louisville,  Louisville.  KY  40292. 
Tel.:  (602)  588-6661 

Southeast  Florida  Institute  of  Criminal 
Justice.  1 1380  N.W.  27  Ave.,  Miami,  FL 
33167,  Tel.:  (305)  685-4605,  James  D. 
Stinchcomb,  Director 

Southeastern  Ohio  Regional  Crime 
Laboratory  Hocking  Technical  College 
Nelsonville,  OH  46764,  Tel.:  (614) 
763-3691. 

Southwestern  Legal  Foundation,  P.O. 

Box  707,  Richardson,  TX  75080 

S&W  Academy,  2100  Roosevelt 
Avenue,  Springfield.  MA  01101.  TeL. 
(413)  781-8300  ext.  256 
Traffic  Institute,  655  Clark  Street,  P.O. 

Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL  60204 

University  of  Delaware,  2800  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  Wilmington,  DE 
19806.  Tel  : (302)738-8155 

U.S.  Journal.  2119-A  Hollywood  Blvd., 
Hollywood.  FL  33020.  Tel.:  (305) 
920-9433. 

Yosemite  Community  College  District, 

P.O.  Box  4066,  Modesto.  CA  96352 


Campus  Law  Enforcement  Ad 
mlnistrotor*.  To  be  helu  in  Washington. 
D.C.  Hosted  by  J-.mos  1 McGovern,  Ex 
ecutive  Director. 

27-30.  Terrorist  Tactic*  and  Technology 
Presented  by  Police  International,  Ltd  To 
be  held  in  Washington,  DC 

27  September  2.  The  School  of  Police  Staff 
and  Command.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In 
stitute  Fee:  $1600. 

29.  National  Crime  Prevention  Fair. 
Presented  by  Crime  Prevention  Coalition 
To  be  held  in  Woshington.  D.C 

29- 30.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Pr»ss  To  be  held  in  Huntington,  WV  Fee 
$60. 

30- July  1 Street  Survival  Prevented  by 
Calibre  Press  Fee:  360  i o be  helc  in 
Bismark,  ND. 

JULY 

I- 21.  Criminology  and  Criminnl  Justice 
Study  Trip  to  London.  Sponsored  by 
Southeast  Florida  Institute  of  Criminal 
Justice  and  the  American  Institute  for 
Foreign  Study.  Cost  ranges  from  $1799- 
$2049,  based  on  point  of  departure. 

7-8.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press,  To  be  held  in  Omaha.  Neb.  Fee:  $60. 
7-23.  The  Eighth  Institute  on  Drugs,  Crime, 
and  Justice  In  England  and  America:  The 
College  Course.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
on  Drugs,  Crime  and  Justin,  School  of 
Justice,  The  American  University.  Tuition- 
$975. 

II- 12.  Detection,  Investigation,  and  Pro- 
secution of  Financial  Crimes.  Conducted  by 
the  University  of  Delaware.  Fee:  $295. 

11-14.  Bomb  Threat  Response.  Presented 
by  Police  International,  Ltd.  To  be  held  in 
Washington,  DC. 

11-14.  Practical  Homicide  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Fee:  $295. 

11-15.  The  Eighth  Institute  on  Drugs. 
Crime  and  Justice  In  England  and 
America-  The  Professional  Conference. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  on  Drugs.  Crime 
and  Justice,  School  of  Justice,  the 
American  University.  Fee:  $350. 

11-22.  Criminal  IntelUgencc  Analysis.  Con- 
ducted by  ANACAPA  Sciences,  Inc  Spon- 
sored by  Metro-Dade  Police  Department. 
To  be  held  in  Miami,  Fla  Fee:  $696 

17- 22.  The  1983  National  Police  Planners 
Association  Planning  Conference.  Hosted 
by  the  St.  Louis  Metropolitan  Police 
Department. 

18- 19,  Electronic  Spying  and 

Countermeasures.  Presented  by  Ross 
Engineering  Associates.  Fee:  $400. 

18-19.  Internal  Affairs  Investigation. 
Hosted  by  the  Wilmington  Department  of 
Police,  Fee:  $195. 

18-21.  Ninth  International  Forum  on  Traf- 
fic Records  Systems.  Hosted  by  the  No- 
tional Safety  Council.  To  be  held  in  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota. 

18-29.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management  To  be  held  in  Richmond,  Va. 
Fee:  $495. 

21-22.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 


It  Pays  to  Advertise  - 
for  Free! 

Listings  in  (he  Upcoming  Events  section 
ol  Law  Enforcement  News  can  bring 
your  next  program  to  the  attention  ol 
thousands  ol  criminal  |ustice  proles 
sionals  across  the  country  - absolulely 
Iree. 

To  have  your  seminar,  workshop  or 
conference  included  in  a forthcoming 
issue,  send  the  details  to  Upcoming 
Events,  Law  Enlorcemenl  News,  444 
W 56th  Street.  New  York,  NY  10019 
Be  sure  to  forward  the  information  well 
in  advance  ol  the  dale  ol  the  program 


Proa*  To  be  hold  in  Fairfax,  Va.  Fee-  $60 
24-28.  1983  Now  Jcraoy  Stott  Association 
of  Chief*  of  Police  Conference.  Presented 
by  the  New  Jersey  Stoto  Association  ol 
Chiefs  of  Polic*.  To  be  held  at  the  Host 
Farms,  Lancaster,  Penn 

26-27  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press,  To  be  held  in  Schenectady.  N Y Fee 
$60. 

28-30.  Advanced  Self-Defense  Presented 
by  the  Kogu  Institute  To  be  held  in 
Lakewood,  Co 

31  August  3 Terrorism  in  the  1980's 
Presented  by  Richard  W Robot*  \ 
Associates  To  be  hold  in  Calgary.  Can.  Fee 
$360 

31  August  5.  31st  Annual  Auto  Theft  In- 
vestigators Seminar  Conducted  by  the  In 
ternntiomil  Association  oi  Auto  Theft  In 
vostigotoro  IIAATII. 


AUGUST 


1-3.  Advanced  Arrest  Technique. 
Presented  by  the  Koga  Institute  To  be  held 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

7- 10.  Hostage  and  Kidnap:  Tactics  and 
Negotiations.  Presented  by  Richard  W 
Kobetz  and  Associates.  Ltd.  To  be  held  in 
Scuttle,  Wash.  Fee:  $360. 

8- 12.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods 
Presented  by  ANACAPA  Sciences.  Inc  To 
be  held  in  Minneapolis,  MN.  Fee:  $396, 

10.  Weapon  Retention.  Presented  by  the 
Koga  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Us  Angelos 
Calif. 

10-12.  Twenty-First  Annual  Seminar  on 
Determining  Cause  and  Origin  of  Fires  and 
Explosions.  Presented  by  Notional 
Association  of  Fire  Investigatora.  Fee: 
$160. 


15-17.  Sex  Crimes  investigation  Con- 
ducted by  University  of  Delaware 


y $ ii unn  iiirinixiM 


Presented  by  ANACAPA  Sciencw,  Inc 
Sponsored  by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy 
To  be  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Fee:  $396 


30-31 . Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press,  To  be  held  in  San  Diego,  Calif  Fee: 
$60 


SEPTEMBER 

5- 10.  Eleventh  Annual  Conference  on  Black 
Renaissance  in  Law  Enforcement 
Presented  by  the  National  Bluck  Police 
Association.  To  be  hold  in  Detroit,  Mich 

6- 7.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press  To  be  held  in  Bellingham,  Wu  Fee 
$60. 

12-16.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods 
Sponsored  by  Northwest  Police  Academy 
To  be  held  In  Chicago.  Ill  Fee  *395 

19-30.  Criminal  Intelligence  Analysis 
Sponsored  by  the  Texas  Department  of 
Public  Safety.  To  be  held  in  Austin.  TX. 
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Improv*  Your  Hooding  Spocd  and 
Comprefionsjon  Irom  2 lo  7 time* 

REMING 

FREE  INTRODUCTORY  SESSIONS 
Wed  June  22  6 30  PM 

Sat  June  25  1:30  PM 

Wed.  August  1 7 6 30  PM 

Sal..  August  20.  1 30  PM 

Call  For 


Class  Starting  Dales 


131  W«XI  S6  Sueel  New  Yor»  N Y >0019 
Cs*0*r»  £ revigi  a Wfreirno, 
212-977-8200 
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